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A WORD TO THE READER. 

A New Vo.ivume.—The present number commences a 
new volume of the American Phrenological Journal. It 
goes forth on its man-reforming mission to shed light on 
the path of the young man just entering on the duties of 
life—to illamine the nursery and the school-room by such 
instruction as shall enable the mother and teacher to mold 
the young mind for a high and holy destiny. 

“Taz Patvosoruy or tue Human Minp:” how vast 
the subject! Is there a higher, or nobler theme than this? 

Phrenology and Physiology lie at the foundation of all 
human reforms and progress, and he who would improve 
himself, develop the bodies and minds of his children, or 
bless the world effectually and permanently, must take these 
sciences as his foundation, his starting-point, if he would 
do it nieaT. 

Than the promulgation of the truths of which this Jour- 
nal isthe expounder, what more effectual way can the 
reader do good to his neighbor than to induce him also to 
become a subscriber and reader? Ignorance is the mother 
of sin and misery, and the world will groan under the yoke 
of bondage, until man shal! “ know himeelf.” This subject 
strikes at the root of ali errors in education, evil habits, 
and points out “a more excellent way” to earthly happi- 
ness, than the world has hitherto known. 

May we not ask every reader, young men and women, 
parents, teachers, all, to become co-workers? Will not 
each reader send a club of new subscribers, and thus at 
once greatly increase the circulation of this Journal and 
extend its good tidings to millions who still grope in dark- 
ness? Let the people “will it,” and the work is done. 
Friends, may we not hear from you? 





INDEPENDENCE. 


BY R. T. TRALL, M. D. 


Patriotism is a good quality, and politi- 
cal freedom is a great blessing. We love 
to-witness, on each recurring anniversary of 
our national independence, demonstrations in 
commemoration of the virtues of our fore- 
fathers, and of our own good fortunne, as 
contrasted with that of the people of all 
other countries. But we are not among 
those radical conservatives who imagine that 
whatever was proper for our ancestors to do 
at one period of the world’s history, under 
one set of circumstances, is appropriate for 
all ages, under all circumstances. Progress 
is clearly written on all created things, and 
manners, customs, arts, sciences, institutions, 
and governments, are no exceptions to the 
all-pervading law. The time is far distant 
when human wisdom shall limit the improve- 
ment which is destined to take place eoncern- 
ing human beings, in their individual or as- 
sociate relations. 

We like the social gatherings, the intellec- 
tual entertainments, the speeclies, the music, 
the parties of real pleasure, which go to 
make up the Fourth of July jubilee. They are 
in keeping with the spirit of this age. But 
we dislike, we hate the dissipation, the drun- 
ken revelry, the riotous gluttony, which 
usually desecrate this day; while we abhor 
the whole villanous saltpetre part of the per- 
formance, from the snapping of fire-crackers, 
and hissing of powder and turpentine ser- 
pents, to the roar of the flame-vomiting can- 
non; and especially do we abominate the 








suffocating smell of the sulphurous atmos- 
phere we are compelled to inhale; and 
deeply do we deplore the destruction of prop- 
erty, the burning of houses, and garments, 
the desolation of homes, and the loss of 
lives and limbs always attendant on the pow- 
der part of the ceremony, These things are 
mere relics of barbarism; they belong to the 
past. 

But there is s higher virtue than patriot- 
ism, and a greater blessing than civil and po- 
litical Lverty. That philanthropy which 
contemplates the enlargement of the whole 
race of mankind in its boundless scope, is 
certainly more ennobling than that patriot- 
ism which regards only the interest of a sin- 
gle state or nation. 


And that emancipation which places the 
individual in right relations to all things 
around him, and the different departments 
of his being, in harmony with each other— 
individual freedom—is of more intrinsic 
worth, than the greatest possible amount of 
external liberty. The protection of property, 
wholesome laws, free institutions and good 
government, lose the greater part of their 
value to those who are in’ disorder with them- 
selves. The slave to false habits and fashions 
around him, and to debasing propensities 
within him, is a poor Specimen of a free man, 
though he live under the most enlightened 
and liberal governmental institutions on earth, 
While therefore we would not detract from 
the honor due to those who labor in free- 
dom’s cause, in any sense, socially, civilly, 
politically, or religiously, we would aim to 
lay the foundation of a complete and univer- 
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sal liberty; and we ask all true philanthro- 
pists to work with us to achieve that crown- 
ing glory in freedom’s diadem, THE EMANCTI- 
pation oF Tas May.— Water-Cure Jour- 
nal, 





PROGRESSION A UNIVERSAL LAW. 


nO. IV, 
THE ILLIMITABLE PERFECTION OF*EARTH'S PRODUCTS. 


Former articles have shown that earth herself 
has been, and will contivue to be, improving from 
age to age, in her facilities for renderng all her 
sentient creatures happier, and still more happy, 
forever :—that that law of transmissicn, which has 
already peopled the earth from a single pair to 
Over EIGHT HUNDRED MILLIONs, will go on to fill nut 
merely every fertile dale, but even every moun- 
tain, mars!, and i-land, just as full of human beings 
as they can possibly be, and live comfortably— 
that earth was capacitated to sustain from fifteen 
to thirty to every square acre, or from 1,500 to 
3,000 tw every farm of 100 acres, or from 10,000 to 
20,000 to every square mile, and water almost as 
many more—that the whole earth was de-tined to 
become ove perfect garden spot, adorned with man. 
sions, comfortable, splendid, and even luxurivus 
beyond anything we can pow conceive, ramified by 
rail and plank reads incomparably superior to any- 
thing we now behold, and brought te an ieunceiv- 
able pitch of perfection in agriculture, horticulture, 
and floral perfection and beauty. To one other 
analogous point this article invites special atten- 
tivo :-— 

Tae Destivep Perrection or Esara’s Pro- 
pects. Certain procreative laws govern «he mul- 
tiplication of all forms of life, vegetable, arimal, 
and human. The multiplication of vegetables is 
effected by seeps. Not a single individual tree, 
grass, grain, weed, or vegetable of any kind, but 
grows from seeds or routs. In the latter case, the 
offspring is like the parent stock ; but, in the furm- 
er, befure any seed can sprout, it must first have 
been imprecxatep by pollen, which is analogous 
to the male principle, the seed germ represeuting 
the female parent. If the impregnating pollen of 
a given seed is produced by the same blossum 
which originated the seed, this seed will reproduce 
a tree, or grain, or fruit, like the parent tree, or 
grain, or fruit; but pollen may be carried by bees, 
wind, éc,to a given flower from another tree or 
grain, and thus produce a cross variety, not exactly 
like either parent, but a b/ending of both. In other 
words, in the kingdom of grains, vegetaldes, fruits, 
nuts, and seeds of every kind, it requires the union 
of two parents, male and female, to fructify every 
invividual seed, eo that, when these two parents 
are different varieties of the same species, they 
produce a third new variety, differing from both 
its parents, because a cross between, aud a union 
of, the qualities of both, and therefore unlike any 
other that ever was, Thus, plant the seeds uf the 
potato where several kinds grew in the same jot, 
and the potatoes from these seeds will be new na- 
rieties, compounded of the kinds grown in the pa- 
rent field. By this means, avy required number of 
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new varieties can be produced—some larger than 
any of the parents, because parented by two large 
parents, and therefore inherising the eztra size of 
both, and others having other characteristics, the 
compounds of other extra parental qualities, and 
some therefure beter than any of their parents. 
Now, it is a hereditary law that when any quality 
is extra strong in both parents, it becomes still 
stronger in their children. Thus, when both pa- 
rents are very large, or very tall, or very spry, or 
very prolific, or very anything else, their pregeny, 
are still larger, or taller, or spry er, or more prolific, 
than either parent* Sow different kinds of wheat 
tide by side, and the wheat on both sides of the 
line, and tbe entire field, produces more or less amal- 
gamation of both kinds, and thus of corn, peas, beans, 
squarhes, melons, and in fact every thing that grows. 
But to apply it more minutely to fruits, bearing in 
mind that this isa sample merely of its applica- 
tion to every other seed-bearing tree, grain, veget- 
able, and product of nature. 

The old Spitzer.burg apple has long been a uni- 
versal favorite for its rich and delicivus flavor, yet 
is reudered almost worthless by rotting at the core. 
Now, the famous Baldwin apple bears ax distinct 
marks of being the progeny of a Spitzenburg as 
any child of its sire. But, while the Spitzenburg 
parent transmitted its rich vinous flavor, and its 
remarkable tenderness, and good cooking qualities, 
its shape and size included, the other parent im- 
parted a long-keeping characteristic in place of 
the Spitzenburg’s core-rotting propensity. The 
Baldwin is also a prolific bearer, and therefore is 
better than either parent, because of a fusion of 
the good qualities of both. 

The Vundeveer is another son of the old Spit- 
zenburg, but less prolific, yet of longer keeping 
qualities than even the Baldwin; and the far-famed 
Northern Spy is etill another. In the Farmers’ 
Club in New York, the writer heard the son of the 
man on whose grounds it originated, say that his 
father planted the seeds of these three apples, the 
Spitzenburg, Fall Pippin, and English Russet, and 
that this Nurthern Spy tree grew and bore in the 
nursery row in which the Spitzenburg seeds were 
planted. Now, that particular seed had been fruc- 
tified by the pollen of some large, solid, long-keep- 
ing, and excellent apple, and this Northern Spy 
inherits the cream of the qualities of both its pa- 
rents blended together. This same geptlenan 
stated that, at Washington, he had seen an apple, 
called the Albemarle Vippiu, raised in Virginia, far 
superior iv flavor, tenderness, and size, to the old 
Newtown Pippin, which it se closely resembled 
that he knew it must be a descendant of that 
world renowned variety. 





* The philo-ophical reader, to fully appreciate this arti- 
cle, mu-t comprehend sume of these hereditary laws, and 
will Gud “ Fosler on Hereditary Descent.” w give just 
the Kind of laws and facis required. None but pbrenvlogisis 
can beg-n to du this subject just ce, for unly by Phrenulugy 
can the propertions of the several ingred.euts be measured 
ia each parent, and their mutual offspring. This work is 
the mo-t scientific on Uis sul ject ever published ; full of 
lows aud facts. and is fast staining a very wale repuiat on. 
The reader will find its perusal » philosophical teast, and 
peculiarly adapted to eluciuate Ubuee tramewmilting lawson 
which this articie is based. 





At Mystic Bridge, Ct, is a kind of apple called 
“Prentice’s Russet,” larger and finer flavored than 
the Roxbury Russet, without the toughness or Lit- 
terness of the latter, and every way superior, and 
keeping longer, and so like the latter as to be ob- 
viously its son, #:proved by adding superior mater- 
nal qualities. But why particularize? Who that 
knows anything of fruits but knows that new axp 
SUPERIOR KIN»s, not of apples merely, but of 
peaches, cherries, pears, plums, curr.nts, grapes, 
berries, oranges, lemons, figs, and every species of 
fruit, are annually appearing. as by accident, all 
over our vast country. Observe, these new varie- 
ties are being produced. This all see, know, and 
taste. Then they are effected by some means. 
Those means are in fruits, as in animals and man 
—the blending of excellencies in that sexual union 
which rendered them fruitful. And as Jorg as the 
earth exists this law is destined to improve and re- 
improve the qualities of every species of fruit, and 
grain, and vegetable upon the fare of the whole 
earth! That large assortment of apples on which 
we now so luxuriously feast, and which is sdupted 
to so great a variety of app. tites, originally sprung 
from the crab apple. But, baving attained so high 
an order of perfection in the steck, the progression 
will be fur more rapid and more diversified hereaf- 
ter than heretofore. There being a great variety 
of excellent parent apples, their combination, es- 
pecially in the present attention paid to pomwology, 
will reproduce sti | greater varieties, of still bet- 
ter apples, and these still more varieties, and there 
etill re improved ad infinitum and forever, so that 
those apples, cherries, peaches, grapes, pears, &c., 
which we now think so luxurious, would no more be 
eaten by our descendants, than we would thivk of 
eating crab apples, because they will have some- 
thing as much superior to our apples, as our ap- 
ples are superior to the Siberian crab! 


In this connection three things please to observe ; 
first, that very rich land produces far more highly 
flavored fruits than poor land. Hence, since for- 
mer articles have shown that the earth will be 
tilled incomparably better in ages to come than 
now, that alone would render even our existing va- 
rieties of fruits far superior to what they now are ; 
and, secondly, so much intelligence is now bewg 
applied to agriculture. that the great majority of 
our fruit trees are from year to year being grafted 
with the best kinds, and only grafted trees set out, 
eo that, in a score or two of years, only good surts 
will be left to propogate from, which will ren- 
der the improvement of varieties far more rapid 
then than now. Thirdly, men are beginning to ap- 
ply the laws of hereditary descent to the produc- 
tion of new fruits. Thus Van Muns discovered a 
means of impregnating a given blossom with just 
such another as he chose, namely, by taking the 
blussom from one tree, and fastening it over that 
of another, so that this last should receive po pol- 
len except from the ove placed upon it, and has 
found these seeds to bear a fruit combining the 
qualities of the two parent trees! And will not 
other gardeners apply this important discovery in 
ages to come to the production of just such fiuits 
as may be desired ! 
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Besides this, the good kinds of fruits in all parts 
of the earth will be gathered together, and dissem- 
inated. Report says that a superior kind of pear 
is found wild in California, and the last steamer 
brings news that superior varieties of the orange 
grow there. New and superior varieties of 
the grape are being brought to light, just as the 
Isabella and Catawba were both the spontaneous 
productions of nature; and the reason why we 
have not more varieties of grapes and currants is 
that they are propagated principally from cuttings, 
and not from seeds, whereas, if propagated from 
seeds, new and superior varieties would develop 
themselves as now in the kingdom of apples, cher- 
ries, peaches, gooseberries, &c. 

Several years ago the writer p'anted some six 
bu-hels of peach-pits; last fall, one peach found in 
this nursery excelled in flavor any other peach I 
ever tasted. Several other nursery trees have pro 
duced superior kiuds of peachea, some very early, 
others very late ; some very large, and of various 
flavors and exeellencies. John Burrow, of Fish- 
kill, a nurseryman, in 1850 obtained a gold medal 
at the fruit fair in New York for the finest peach 
on exhibition, and it was a seedling. Nature is 
thus preducivg spontaneously better and still bet- 
ter kinds of fruit, then what will she not do when 
aided by art, science, cultivation, and all those ap- 
pliances which human ingenuity will ultimately 
discover and adupt. In short, we can no more con- 
ceive what inexpres-ibly delicious peaches, plums, 
pears, cherries, strawberries, &c., will ultimately 
be produced, than Franklin could conceive of go- 
ing. thousands per lvad, from Boston to Philadel- 
phia, between breakfast and supper. 


Observe, moreover, that by the grafting and bud- 
ding processes, these good kinds can be perpetua- 
ted and disseminated as long and as widely as we 
please, and the best kinds are certain to be pro- 
pagated most. 


This law applies equally to every species of 
graio, nuts, and everything natural and cultivated. 


This law applies equally to domestic animals. 
If one parent possesses extraordinary strength and 
the other remarkable fleetness—if the muther is 
well treated—her young will unite in the same indi- 
vidual the swiftness and strength of both its pa- 
rents. Thus improved varieties of the horse and 
cow, sheep and fowl, are to be multiplied, and the 
best kinds to be most widely disseminated, until 
our domestic animals are to eclipse, in beauty, 
speed, bottom, and every desirable quality, nut 
merely anything we now possess, but our utmost 
imayiniags. Every new importation of sheep re- 
tains all the excellencies of the old kinds, with 
some new and valuable qualities superadded. And 
what is to hinder this process from guing on to im- 
prove all our domestic animals, illimitably aud for 
ever? Itis fur man’s interest thus to improve ; the 
law of hereditary descent facilitates this improve. 
ment, and man is too wise to forego such an op- 
portunity of enhancing his own pleasures. And 
are there no wild horses, cattle, sheep, beautiful 
wild hens, or other animals possesting valuable 
qualities the compoundu g of which with our do- 
mestic tnimals would greatly improve them! Un- 





doubtedly. As the introduction of Arabian horses 
into our English and American stock, has very 
greatly improved our breed of horses, are there no 
other valuable kinds in the wilds of America, or 
on the plains of Arabia, or Hungary, capable of 
effecting still other equally valuable improve- 
ments ? 


So in the vegetable kingdom. As, a couple of 
centuries ago, the potato was an insignificant, bit- 
ter tuber, unnoticed and unknown, who can tell 
how many lke tubers, or how many kinds of grains 
and grasses, new growing wild, some in the west 
or south, others in Africa, and some in the A-iatic 
jungles, not merely capable of being equal- 
ly domesticated and useful, but certain to become 
so? 

Californians mention a kind of wild cats 
there, having some very excellent qualities, and 
recent accounts mention a kind of wild rice found 
aleng the bays and on the margins of our northern 
lakes and rivers; cannot they, and other things 
growing in other places, be domesticated as we 
have domesticated the potato? And what are our 
wheat and rye but like kinds of grain, growing 
wild? 

Exactly what will be thus domesticated we can- 
not state; but since so many such wild plants have 
been introduced into our domestic economy, have 
we net ground for inferring that many more will 
be, an'l those of even greater relative value than 
the potato, and in like maaner capable of being 
improved in the lapse of ages, having different 
qualities suited to different tastes and constitutions 
and thereby contributing largely to the increase of 
human food and happiness ? 


In short, is there any limit to the progression of 
the earth's productions in these and other like par- 
ticulars ? Nor can the most glowing imagination de- 
pict the improvement which is certain to take place 
in this and «ther like directions. Then, philosepbi- 
cal, im winative reader, pray on what superlative- 
ly delicious fruits and grains, and in what endless 
varieties, must those who come after us regale 
themselves! And these are only samples of a 
like improvement in every species and means of 
promoting human comfort and luxury. Infinite 
and inexhaustible are the means created by the 
Deity, and placed at the disposal of man, fur en- 
hancing bis enjeyments, and man's self-intercst, 
combined with bis mtellectuality, is sure tu discov- 
er and apply them all. Take the ratio of that pro- 
gress which has transpired within the last fifty 
years, in this direction, and apply it in that com- 
pound ratio of progres, shown in former articles to 
be the law of progression, to the year three thou- 
sand, and please imagine, if imagine you can, the 
boundless perfection of the earth’s productions, 
flowers as well as fruits, luxuries as well as neces- 
saries, which will be enjoyed by the earth's inhabi- 
tants in 1952. . 


In subsequent articles, we shall apply this law 
of hereditary prorress to man. Our next will prob- 
ably show the progre-s of the race, from the low- 
est animal, onward and upward towards the high 
est intellectual. 





HOSEA BALLOU: 


HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


The subject of our sketch was brought into our 
office last winter by a friend for a Phrenological 
examination, The following is copied from the 
Phonographic report of it, taken down at the time. 
He died in Boston on the 7th of June, at the ad- 
vanced age of 81 years, So widely known was he 
that his life und character will be read with in- 
terest, 


PHRENOLOGIOAL CHARACTFR. 

His organization is very favorable to long life, 
good general health, and uniformity of mind. The 
vital temperament was originally decidedly strong. 
He has an amply developed chest. lungs and di- 
gestive apparatus, which have imparted health and 
prolonged life, and the muscular system is also 
fully represented, His mini is active, but not so 
much so as to prematurely exhau-t his organiza- 
tion ; now is he particularly excitable. He has 
general harmony and evenness, rather than eccen- 
tricity or want of balance. The tone of his organ- 
ization is such as to give him energy and aim to 
carry through his purposes, without friction or waste 
of strength. The size of brain is average, and 
the vital functions are sufficient to supply the ex- 
haustion of mental action; hence he has been able 
to live within his power of sustaining mental labor 
for so long atime. 

He is remarkable, hrenologically, for evenness 
of developnent; none of the organs are extreme, 
an he is pot inclined to thuse excesses which 
cause eccentricity. 

One of his leading traits arises from Adhesive- 
nesa, which gives attachment to, and interest in, 
friends. 

He still clings to his youthful friends, and enjoys 
their society. This quality of mind enters largely 
into the whole tone of his feelings. 

He is also kind to children, and interested in 
them, and quite successful in entertaining them, 
and adapting him-elf to them, 

He is interested in woman, and capable of enjoy- 
ing the marriage relations highly, especially the so- 
cial, domestic relations. He is a strung lover of 
home, but lacks continuity of mind; his thoughts 
and feelings are easily diverted, although he may 
fini-h a subject that he commences, yet enjoys va- 
riety in the general exercise of his mind. 

His Combativeness is of the higher order, con- 
necting with the reasoning and wm -ral, rather tLan 
with the animal nature, and it gives hii the dispo- 
sition to overcome the obstacles iu his way, and to 
argument rather than the quarreling propensity. 

He has fair energy, without any surplus, ani a 
full degree of appetite, without being excessive. 
He values property for its uses, and is nut selfi-h 
in money matters. He is remarkable fr bis can- 
dor, frankness, open-heartedness, truthfulness, and 
di-inclination to deceive; he speaks the real senti- 
ments of bis mind. as far he spe-ks at all. He is 
net suspicious, but confiding, and prefers to rely on 
the honesty of mankind rather than to guard bim- 
self against the dishonesty of othere. He isnot 
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LIKENESS OF HOSEA BALLOU. 


vain or showy; has merely ambition enough to 
stimulate him to do what is his duty, without any 
reference to publicity ; but he is decidedly inde- 
pendent and self-relying. 

He does not lean on the judgment of others, nor 
does he feel that his character depends on their 
opinions; he merely states his own vpinion, and 
allows others to judge for themselves. 

Firmness is another strong feature of his mind : 
he is uniformly firm, each day successively, not 
stubborn one day, and over-yielding the next, but 
consistently steady and persevering. 

He is very anxious to do as he agrees, and is 
just as honest at one time as another ; is consistent 
in his professions and pretensions, and has always 
studied to harmonize and balance his character, 
rather than to encourage any extremes. 

He neither hopes nor fears to excess; enjoys 
what good there is to be enjoyed, and makes the 
best of an unfortunate occurrence. His mind is 
open to conviction, is ready to look at new things, 
and to be instructed ; but is slow to believe, and 
requires positive evidence before he gives his as- 
sent. He has a marked feeling of worship, defer- 
ence, and respect, and regard for superiority and 
sacred subjects. Few persons have naturally more 
of the disposition to worship than he. 

His sympathies are also strong. His feelings are 
tender towards objects of distress, either mental or 
physical. Imagination and sense of beauty and 
perfection are decidedly strong. He is disposed to 
beautify his ideas, and make as much of them as 
possible, especially by way of elevating the idea, 
and giving it a refined direction. 

He is not inclined to mimic and imitate others— 
his ways are peculiarly his own. 

He is mirthful, and enjoys fun as naturally as his 
food, and it has been difficult for him to suppress 





the disposition to joke. His intellectual faculties 
are well balanced—the perceptive faculties are all 
large. He is quick of observation, readily forms 
conclusions from what he sees, and is very much 
interested in all classes of experiments. 


He is disposed to make himself as much ac- 
qainted with this world as possible, before leaving 
it, and is particularly inclined to study character 
and motives, and the conditions of mind. He has 
a good perception of forms, outlines, shapes, and 
Proportions, and has a good memory of places, lo- 
calities, and the whereabouts of things. 

He is quite particular as to order and arrange- 
ment, and must have everything done correctly : 
is precise in his style of doing his work, or in ar- 
ranging his ideas. His memory by association is 
good; he is a very punctual man in his engage- 
ments, and careful not to consume the time of an- 
other. He is never in the way of others, and does 
not go where he is not wanted; and from diffi- 
dence and fear that he may intrude himself, he 
does not go where he is really desired. He is co- 
pious in the use of language, yet is not wordy ; his 
language is direct and tothe point. He has aclear 
mind, adapted to analytical logic, and drives as 
straight to a conclusion as the bee does to a flower, 
yet he reasons more by,association and analogy than 
from cause to effect. 

He readily sees the adaptation of one thing to 
another ; he seldom makes enemies, or fails to per- 
ceive the character and motives of others; is more 
successful than most persons in making friends, be- 
cause he knows how to adapt himself to others, 
and make himself agreeable. He says and does 
things in a human-nature way. 

The six leading traits of his character are— 

Ist. His affection and friendship. 

2d. Independence and self-reliance. 





8d. Honesty, justice, and circumepection. 

4th. His devotion, and respectful disposition. 

5th. Sympathy, and interest in the welfare of 
others, and general philanthropy of spirit ; and 

Lastly, His practical common sense, and system, 
and availability of intellect. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Rev. Hosea Ballou, the oldest and most exten- 
sively known Universalist preacher in the United 
States, died at Boston on the 7th of June, in the 
eighty-first year of his age, deeply lamented by a 
large circle of friends, who had long known and 
admired him for his simplicity of character and 
amiableness of disposition, having been a preacher 
in that denomination for more than sixty years. 

His father was born and became a Baptist cler- 
gyman in Rhode Island, but, in 1768, removed to 
Richmond, New Hampshire, where the subject of 
our sketch was born, April 80,1771. In his nine- 
teenth year he joined the Baptist Church of which 
his father was pastor, but soon after, embracing 
the doctrine of Universalism, he was excluded 
from the church, and soon after, in 1791, began to 
preach wherever he could find a congregation, re- 
lying mainly for a support on teaching school. As 
the doctrine he preached was very unpopular in 
the then sparsely populated region of his nativity, 
he became a kind of itinerant missionary, preach. 
ing in barns, school-houses, and private dwellings. 
In 1796 he married Rath Washburn, of Williams- 
burg, Massachusetts, who is still living, and also 
several of their children. He was first settled in 
Dana, Massachusetts, preaching there and in Ox- 
ford and Charlton. In 1803 he was settled in 
Barnard, Vermont, and had the charge of the soci- 
eties of Barnard, Woodstock, Hartland, Bethel, and 
Bridgewater. In 1809 he was settled in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire; in 1815 in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, whence he removed to Boston in 1817, 
and became pastor of the School-street Church, to 
which he has ministered for thirty-five years, 
though, at his own request, a colleague was settled 
several years since, which gave the aged veteran 
rest and an opportunity of traveling and preaching 
as he did in his early life. 

Soon after his settlement in Portsmouth, he wrote 
a “Treatise on Atonement, in which he brought 
out the general doctrines of Universalism. This 
work is a text-book among Universalists. While 
as a preacher he vigorously opposed the orthodox 
theology on the one hand, he believed devoutly in 
the unqualified inspiration of the scriptures; he 
had an earnest distrust of transcendentalism and 
German theology, which, in his view, tended to cor- 
rupt the faith in Christ, and the substitution there- 
for of a Rationalistic Deism. 

Mr. Ballou may be regarded as the great leader 
of the cause of Universalism in the United States, 
and won for himself, by his character and his age, 
the title of “Father Ballou.” He published seve- 
ral controversial works, but principally his pub- 
lished thoughts are in the form of sermons, which 
are remarkable for simplicity, frankness, and clear- 
ness of style, and for sharp, analytical logic. Be- 
ing well versed in the Scriptures, and having an 
excellent memory, and a decidedly argumentative 
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turn of mind, he was dreaded as a combatant by 
men of superior talent and learning, who disbe- 
lieved his doctrines. 

In announcing the death of Mr. Ballou, the New 
York Tribune remarks :— 

“* Father Ballou’ was a man of great simplicity 
and purity of character, and doubtless owed much 
of his tenacity of life and vigor to early and con- 
sistent Temperance. His literary attainments were 
very moderate, but his controversial abilities were 
decided. 

“Mr. Ballou leaves a wide circle of admirers to la- 
ment his decease. He had for sixty years been a most 
popular preacher, and had probably been heard by 
more persons than any other clergyman in the 
Union. We heard him at a Universalist general 
convention, Akron, Ohio, in September, 1843, where 
he preached to a very large gathering, with the 
ablest men in the denomination preceding and fol- 
lowing him. Many of them delivered more elabo- 
rate and carefully studied discourses, but there was 
no other who made the brown faces of the old 
farmers so fairly shine with admiration and delight 
as ‘Father Ballou’ Many of them had heard him 
in New England thirty or forty years previous, and 
now, hearing that he was to attend the convention, 
had come thirty or forty miles to listen to him 
once again, and for the last time on earth. Though 
then past man’s allotted period of ‘three-score 
years and ten,’ his distinctness of utterance, clear- 
ness of statement, aptness of illustration, and force 
of argument might well have been taken as a model 
by a young preacher ; and, though he spoke more 
than an hour, a very general regret was evident 
that he closed so soon. In person Mr. Ballou was 
tall and slight, with a bearing of unaffected meek- 
ness and humility.” 
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JOSEPH MAZZINI: 
HIS CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 





The organization of Mazzini we regard as a model 
temperament, embracing about an equal degree of 
the Vital, Motive, and Mental. He has enough of 
the Vital to give warmth and sustaining power, and 
zealous freedom of action—enough of the Motive 
to give power, toughness, and endurance, while 
the Mental admirably blending and harmonizing 
with the other two, imparts an earnest intensity of 
mind, and great depth of feeling. In activity we 
think the mental predominates, having been in- 
duced by study and mental labor incident to the 
stirring and exciting times in which he has lived. 
His head is large in the upper region, giving breadth 
and depth of thought, strong imagination and pru- 
dence, great moral power, and dignity and firmness 
of character. He is eminently a man for thought 
and action. To a clear, far-seeing, and comprehen- 
sive mind, he adds force, determination, and efticien- 
cy. His talents are rather those of the statesman 
than the warrior. He never would employ physical 
force where moral and intellectual power would 
answer the purpose; hence he never could 
be a tyrant. He has decided literary abilities, 
which have been so distinctly shown in the papers 
appertaining to the Roman revolution drawn up 








PORTRAIT OF JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


by himself. They are models for the scholar, pat- 
riot, and statesman, and stamp him as a man of 
genius, and a lover of his country and of the hu- 
man race. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
BY PARKE GODWIN. 


One of the pleasant days I passed, during my 
recent visit to England, was spent in the society of 
the subject of this sketch. As it was my fortune 
to carry his cause a little “material aid,” I was in- 
duced to break through my rule of not intruding 
upon individuals, and make him a short visit. But 
his place of abode was not at first easily learned; 
since, either to escape the persecution of idlers or 
the spies of Austria, he is compelled to change his 
residence very often; even his most intimate friends 
cannot always tell you precisely where he is to be 
found. This shifting of his localities is doubtless 
annoying to those who may have business with 
him, but when we consider what a good round 
price would be paid by the bureaucrats of Vienna 
for the certain possession of his head or body, we 
cannot blame his circumspection. 

When I did find Mazzini, it was not among the 
English aristocrats of the West End, but in an ob- 
scure and humble house, quite out of the way of 
the noise of trade and the bustle of fashion. It 
was in a neighborhood where the poor seemed 
most to congregate—-still a respectable one in ap- 
pearance. He occupied a single chamber on the 
second floor of a small two-story house, though 
there was an office in the same hozse which ap- 
peared to be used by other Italians. His room was 
exceedingly small, the cot on one side, and the 
writing-table, covered with books, on the other, 
leaving scant space for visitors. 





His salutation, when I entered, was hearty but 
dignified, showing more of the scholar, or man of 
thought, than of the man of the world or politician 
“How did you leave Kossuth?” was almost his 
first question; and when in my reply I described 
the magnificent reception given to that great man 
in New York, his eye kindled and flashed with joy- 
It seemed as if he felt that every honor showered 
upon the noble leader of Hungary was a blow ley- 
elled at universal despotism. “Kossuth and I are 
like brothers” he afterwards said, and it was grate- 
ful to me to hear of such a cofdial understanding 
between two men on whose future actions rest the 
hopes of so many millions of people. May they 
long continue brothers, and conduct the great strug- 
gle which is coming to a harmonious and glorious 
issue | 

Mazzini is small in stature, and thin, with a fine 
dark oval face, brilliant eye, and broad intellectual 
forehead. His countenance is animated and ear- 
nest, yet with a cast of melancholy in the expres- 
sion at times, which seems characteristic of all 
those noble natures who bear the woes of their 
race and devote their lives to its salvation. His 
speech is rapid and vehement, indeed so rapid and 
vehement that he loses and catches his breath at 
the end of every three or four sentences, which 
gives his talk the manner you may notice in some 
Methodist preachers or exhorters, But his utter- 
ance is very distinct, and he has an easy command 
of good idiomatic English. He has more intensity 
than Kossuth, but not so much deliberation, and, 
judging from his manner, I should say that his mind 
was more acute and direct, but not so comprehen- 
sive and solid. Kossuth is not so scholastic in his 
air, and has acted more with men. 

Mazzini, you may perhaps like to know, was born 
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at Genoa about 1809, and is, therefore, forty-three 
years of age. His father was a physician of some 
repute, who gave him a good university education, 
and devoted him to the law. His own tastes, how- 
ever, led him into politics, and even before he had 
concluded his studies he was arrested as one of the 
Carbonari, or secret enemies of the government. 
Nothing was proved against him, but the magistrate 
before whom he was tried decided that he was a 
fellow to be suspected at any rate, and had him 
banished.. Thus early in life his instinctive hatred 
of despotism was confirmed by his experience of 
its malignity. He went to the southern part of 
France, where he established a paper to agitate, on 
the very borders of Italy, the question of Italian 
progress and reform. But France was then governed 
by the Citizen-King, as he was called, Louis Philippe, 
who, though elected on the principle of popular 
sovereignty, would not tolerate Mazzini in France. 
He was compelled to fly, and in 1831 found himself 
a wanderer in Switzerland. There, too, he kept up 
his agitation in behalf of his beloved Italy. Nor 
did he confine his labors to mere words. He or- 
ganized an expedition into Savoy, but owing tothe 
treachery of one Ramolino, subsequently a tool of 
Charles Albert, it failed. It was this expedition 
which gave the haughty despot of Austria a pre- 
tense for forcing the poor Swiss government to 
drive him out of that land of liberty. Again, there- 
fore, he became a wanderer and an exile, but at 
last found an asylum in England. There he resi- 
ded for more than thirteen years, in carefully 
nursing the cause of Italian independence, in pro- 
viding for his famished countrymen, in organizing 
schools for their instruction, in writing for the peri- 
odicals, in lecturing before public bodies, and in 
making friends of all good men. It was while he 
was doing this that one of the proud aristocrats of 
England, Sir James Graham, in a spirit of obse- 
quious compliance with the secret demands of Aus- 
tria, consented to play the scoundrel and the spy. He 
availed himself of jis official position to open the 
letters of Mazzini, whereby he stole information 
which, communicated to the imperial cut-throats at 
Vienna, procured the death of the two noble- 
hearted brothers, the Bandiori! This dishonest, 
cowardly, and cruel act, however, has not disgraced 
the honorable baronet in the sight of his fellow 
aristocrats, who think all means are justifiable 
which are likely to suppress the popular cause. 

In 1848, when the French Revolution arose, 
Mazzini repaired to Paris, which was then the fo- 
cus of revolutionary action; but the people of 
Lombardy having risen against the despotism of 
Austria, he removed to Milan, where he began the 
publication of L’Iialia del Popolo, an earnest revo- 
lutionary print. Its effect upon the popular mind 
was tremendous. The flame of revolt was soon 
spread over the whole peninsula. Gladly the peo- 
ple of Milan would have proclaimed him Dictator, 
if other and more important duties had not called 
him to Rome. The Republic had been declared, 
he was chosen a deputy of the Constituent Assem- 
bly from Leghorn, and the moment he set foot on 
the Roman soil was received with universal accla- 
mation. On his arrival at Rome, by the motion of 
the gallant Garibaldi, he was chosen one of the 
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triumvirs in whose hands the executive direction 
had been placed. It was soon apparent, however, 
that he was the leading spirit of the government. 
He inspired and controled events. His passionate 
and fiery eloquence, combined with his subtile sa- 
gacity and cool judgment, gave him power alike 
over the statesmen and the populace. During the 
whole of that immortal time, therefore, when Rome 
more than emulated her ancient fame, when for 
three months she possessed the best government 
that she had ever known, when her soldiers 
achieved prodigies of valor, when her people ex- 
hibited a glorious magnanimity and talent, when the 
women were more than women in their angelic de- 
votion to the sufferers in the cause of freedom, 
Mazzini was the ubiquitous and animating spirit of 
the time. 

But, alas, what could poor Italy, great and noble 
as she had shown herself, accomplish against the 
leagued and powerful tyrannies of Enrope. France, 
(shame—shame,) Austria, Spain, and Naples had 
combined to crush her infant exertions, and she fell, 
after an almost unexampled struggle, into her old 
misery and despair. Poor Italy! once mistress of 
the world, still ruling it by her laws and arts, was 
once more trampled in the dust, and made to eat 
the bitter bread of degradation. Her champions 
were driven out or slain, and they wander yet as 
outcasts in foreign lands, but waiting in desolation 
and wretchedness, the hour of their recall. 

“ Will Kossuth do anything in America?” asked 
Mazzini; I replied that he was doing the greatest 
work that had been done since the days of Wash- 
ington. If he does himself and his cause no good, 
I continued, he will do us a world of good; 
his burning words will kindle anew the smouldering 
love of liberty in our hearts; he will teach us the 
true greatness of our political position ; he will in- 
fuse into the purposes of our young men a more 
elevated patriotism, and a purer humanity. At 
the same time he will make the cause of the op- 
pressed people of Europe better known to us, will 
quicken the sensibilities of our statesmen, and will 
sow broadcast the seeds of active sympathy, so 
that, when the hour of trial comes, thousands of 
fearless Americans will give their substance and 
their swords to the overthrow of the old-world 
tyranny.” 

I said much more to the same effect, and was 
rejoiced to see that it gave encouragement to Maz- 
zini, but as my desire was to hear him talk, and 
not to talk myself, I speedily turned the conversa- 
tion on the condition and prospects of Europe. 
“ What effect,” I asked, “will the coup d'etat have 
on the liberal movement f” He answered that its 
first infleence would of course be disastrous, that it 
would delay the hour of emancipation, but that in 
the end, it would make the emancipation more 
complete and sure. One obvious good it would cer- 
tainly accomplish. It would relieve the liberal 
minds of Europe from the very serious prejudice 
that the initiative of the European revolution could 
only come from France—it would show the Italians, 
Germans, Hungarians, d&c., that hereafter every na- 
tion, having its own appointed work, must trust to 
itself, and not look to any other nation for its first 
inspiration and example. 





France, he continued, was a great nation, com- 
pactly organized, central in position, warlike in 
habit, quick to conceive, and ready to execute, in- 
deed, in every way highly endowed for popularizing 
the important principles of liberty and truth, but 
she was not peculiarly fitted to initiate great move- 
ments. That must be done by all the nations, who 
must unite and co-operate to the same great ends, 
the collective perfectionment, the progress of our 
whole humanity. Many mistakes had been made 
in following blindly the lead of France, the prestige 
of whose leadership was now broken by the events 
of December 2d. 

Mazzini then went on to say that the per- 
vading Socialism of France had given a material- 
istic turn to the liberal aspirations of Europe, and 
that while Socialism had been of some benefit in 
raising up a vast number of problems touching 
the actual condition of labor, and the scourges of a 
corrupt and effete civilization, it had done also im- 
mense injury by diverting the minds of the people 
from the great spiritual aims of life, and by fright- 
ening away many earnest men from a consideration 
of the question of liberty. It has thus vitiated, by 
theoretical exceeses, the real social idea of Europe, 
and placed innumerable obstacles in the way of its 
more general acceptance. By substituting physi- 
cal well-being and external happiness as motives, 
in the place of the noble and disinterested thoughts 
of country, duty, love, harmony, éc., &c., it had de- 
bauched philosophy into an intolerant and bitter 
partizanship, and prepared the way for violence 
and the usurper. 

It was not my business to interrupt the Italian 
chief in the development of his thoughts—which I 
do not pretend to give in his own words—or I 
should have said that his view of French Socialism 
seemed scarcely just. I certainly agree with him 
that the most important question for Europe now 
is the Republic—leaving subsidiary questions to be 
settled afterwards—but the Republic once attained 
is not all. The Republic is necessary to the eman- 
cipation of the people, necessary to the securing of 
a free field for all human exertion, it is the begin- 
ning or condition of all improvement, but the Re- 
public is in itself negative, and cannot work out 
that complete social enfranchisement to which all 
the aspirations of the human heart lead. 


Nor is it quite just to characterize the French 
reformers as aiming alone at physical well-being, 
because the most of them are a noble set of men, 
and have the highest good of their race at heart. 
The speculations of some few are, indeed, wild 
enough, but the greater part of them are as sin- 
cerely laboring for the elevation of their fellow 
man, in its highest sense, as M. Mazzini and his 
friends. If they have talked too much of physical 
well-being, it is because they have seen how the 
higher senses of the common heart have been 
eaten out by the infernal tyrannies of the govern- 
ing classes, leaving it nothing but its selfish and 
baser instincts alive to an appeal. 

But be that as it may, the opinions of Mazzini do 
not prevent the progressive minds of Europe from 
acknowledging him as a leader. He is felt to be 
the man for his place. The sworn champion of 
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Italy, he is yet the friend of all’ the down-trod- 
den nations. Patient and enduring while he is en- 
thusiastic, fearless as well as wise, eloquent in ap- 
peal yet cautious in action, he is alike the ob- 
ject of confidence, admiration, and love. His in- 
tegrity, like Kossuth’s, is above suspicion. He may 
err, but cannot be corrupted, his friends are the 
friends of man—his enemies, those only who dis- 
like the cause of truth and goodness. 





Our readers have in this number “ the counterfeit 
presentment of two brothers,”—we call them broth- 
ers, because they are both of the family of Adam, 
but, like the two which Hamlet presented to his 
mother, they are brothers with a difference. We 
may say, too, with Hamlet :— 


“ Look here upon this picture, and on this,— 
See what a grace was seated on this brow,— 
A combination and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man, 
This is—‘* Mazzini!” 

Look you now what follows, 
This is King Bomba,—“ like a mildew’d ear 
Blasting his wholesome brother.” 





KING BOMBA, 


The King Bomba referred to is Ferdinand, King of 
Naples, one of the Bourbon family, and as atrocious 
a wretch as is to be found on any throne in Europe, 
or as that wicked family ever produced. His nick- 
name came from the cold-blooded cruelty with 
which he bombards his subjects when they chance 
to offend his humor. It is enough to look into his 
face only to see that he is a heartless and unprin- 
cipled tyrant. Stupidity, animalism, hatred, and 
revenge are the predominant expressions of his 
physical nature as they have been the leading traits 
of his life. 

Our readers will recall the exposition which Mr. 
Gladst himself a conservative and tory—made 
last year of the barbarities practiced in the prisons 
of Naples. It was this Ferdinand who was the 
cause of their infliction. His judges and justices are 
only the reflection of himself, and the utter reckless- 
ness they exhibit in their judicial sentences they have 
learned from the royal example. When they con- 
demn the innocent without trial, or construe politi- 
cal freedom into the worst of crimes, they do so 
because they know that such services are well- 
pleasing to their pug-nosed master. He is conse- 
quently most cordially detested, not only by his 
oppressed subjects, who feel the weight of the 
enormous taxes he imposes, and who have twenty 
thousand of their friends pining in exile or groaning 
in dungeons, but all over Europe and America 
where the expositions of Mr. Gladstone have 
reached. 








We give no particulars of the life of this fiend, 
because we have no space for them, and if we had, 
because they are not worth being put upon the 
record; yet we are glad to present his phiz in the 
same number which contains that of Mazzini, to 
show the wide distinction between those who are 
the friends and those who are the enemies of the 
people. Mazzini looks bright, serene, hopeful, trust- 
worthy, like the cause he espouses, while Bomba is 
dark, sinister, and repulsive, being himself his 
cause. The liberals of Italy may be proud of their 
champion—as the despots are doubtless proud 
of theirs—but to be proud in the first case is to 
show a noble feeling ; it is only selfishness which is 
exhibited in the latter. 

In Phrenological development, King Bomba be- 
longs in the category of Nero, Vitellius, and Caracal- 
la. In temperament, he is coarse and brutal, pre- 
senting in his physical and mental make-up a most 
striking contrast to the refined and elevated Maz- 
zini. The base of his brain is very large, and the 
moral region low. He is not deficient in intellect, 
but it is employed to minister to his baser passions. 
Animality is the ruling element, and employs his 
large Firmness and Self-Esteem for purposes of 
tyranny. So cordially do his people hate him, that 
the coin from which we copied his likeness had re- 
ceived a deep gash across the face with a knife by 
the Italian who brought it to this country as a 
token of his deep-seated hatred to the original, be- 
fore he could be induced to part with it. 





INDICATIONS OF A 
** GOOD TIME COMING.” 
BY P. L. BUELL. 


Most men reason from their own consciousness, 
and hence we find a great variety of opinions rela- 
tive to matters which appear to have few, if any, 
negative qualities. But in relation to subjects that 
admit of argument, there exists an almost endless 
variety of opinion, which can only be accounted for 
upon the fact that the disputants take their own 
feelings as the basis of their views, for or against 
the subject under consideration. 

That evil, and consequent suffering exist in the 
world, no candid mind will attempt to deny. That 
such will always continue to be te-case is a sub- 
ject of dispute. Individuals who have violated the 
natural laws, through ignorance, and received the 
punishment which is certain to follow their viola- 
tion, would be likely, reasoning from their own con- 
sciousness, to come to the conclusion, that misery, 
as it now exists, will continue as long as human be- 
ings live on the earth. It is to prove that the 
opinions of such theorists are erroneous that I now 
attempt to show some of the indications of a “good 
time coming.” 

The first indication noticeable by those who ob- 
serve the signs of the times, is, the disposition 
manifested among philanthropists to disseminate 
that kind of knowledge which is essential, nay, ab- 
soltttely necessary to man’s temporal enjoyment. 
Thost who believe that man possesses the elements 
of earthly happiness, know that ignorance and 





misery go hand in hand. For example, a man 
through ignorance violates the laws of health, and 
sickness and consequent misery follow. Now, there 
is no stronger indication of a “good time coming” 
than the eagerness manifested by the community 
to gain information relative to the best means of 
preserving health. The system of medicine, which 
is now known by the term Allopathy, appears to 
intelligent beholders like a pyramid on its apex. 
On the ruins of this system, we already begin to 
see the superstructure of a noble edifice founded on 
a basis which will endure till the end of time. 
Having truth for its support, it will withstand the 
assaults of its adversaries, however powerful or 
deadly may be their weapons, This system is 
nothing less than the theory and practice of Hy- 
GteNr, known and practiced by the whole human 
family. When it shall have become universally 
known, and its principles intelligently adopted, it 
will bring the realizationof that “good time coming,” 
when sickness, as it now afflicts the human race, 
will be known only in the history of a former age. 
Physiology has been introduced into our colleges, 
academies, and common schools within a few years, 
and the child of twelve summers, by the aid of this 
science, is enabled to know more about the human 
system, what it is capable of enduring—what kinds 
of food are favorable to health—the effects of cli- 
mate upon the constitution, &c., than its parents, 
unless they, forming a rare exception to society 
generally, have made it their study to gain a 
knowledge of themselves, physically. 

Another indication of a “good time coming” is 
the desire manifested by the people at large to gain 
a knowledge of themselves, mentally, by the aid 
of the only true science of mind, viz., Phrenology. 
The precept, “Know Thyself,” written in golden 
capitals on the temple of Delphos, in Greece, was 
rendered nugatory by the fact that there was then 
no system of mental philosophy extant, by which 
mankind could gain a knowledge of themselves, 

“The mental philosophy of past time has been 
reared without a connection with organization, and 
hence the diverse and contradictory opinions in re- 
gard to the laws and faculties of the mind, and the 
melancholy truth, that, independent of Phrenology, 
no mental philosophy suited to practical purposes 
exists.” e 

Phrenology, while in its infancy, was ridiculed 
by the “great in science and philosophy,” and for 
more than forty years after its discovery, the masses 
were kept from embracing its truths by the almost 
omnipotent power of public opinion. But it is not in 
the nature of things to prevent the truth from ris- 
ing to its proper level, and hence the increased at- 
tention that this heaven-born science is receiving 
from year to year. Man cannot be happy until he 
knows himself, physically and mentally, and this 
knowledge can only be gained by the aid of Physi- 
ology and Phrenology. 

We are not of that class of persons who are 
always complaining of the existing order of things, 
or who boldly assert, without bringing any proof, 
that mankind are growing worse and worse. We 
see many indications of “a good time coming.’ 
There seems to be a desire among all civilized na- 
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tions to settle national disputes without recourse to 
arms. Wars are far less savage and brutal than 
they were in former times, and the idea is fast gain- 
ing credence, that war is not the natural state of 
man. The law of love, as taught by Jesus Christ 
and his apostles, is beginning to influence the minds 
of legislators ; and capital punishment, which had 
its origin in the animal passion of Destructiveness, 
whose abuse is revenge, is being exchanged for a 
course of procedure more in accordance with that 
spirit of Divine forgiveness which said, “Father 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
Reasoning from what we see and know, it ap- 
pears plain that mankind are progressing in the 
scale of temporal enjoyment ; and the signs of the 
times, when viewed with the telescope of truth, 
are plainly indicative of “a good time coming.” 


A PHRENOLOGICAL SKETCH. 


BY W. ©. RB. 

The science of Phrenology has been before the 
public many years, the truth of its propositions 
has been firmly established, and it is now generally 
considered to be of the utmost importance in indi- 
cating the proper method of manaying and edu- 
cating the young. By its aid the parent and 
teacher are enabled at once to fathom the springs 
of thought, word, and deed, aud to read at a glance 
the mental, moral, and physical abilities of the 
child, and later in life to select trades, occupations, 
and professions, at once lucrative and suited to his 
or her capacities and tastes. 

Were these the only advantages which the sci- 
ence presents to us, it would be invaluable; but 
there are many, very many others, which, if stated 
even as meagerly as the above, would require vol- 
umes to contain them. 

The sci is eminently practicable, and com- 
mends itself to the consideration of every teacher 
and parent. The time is not far distant, I trust, 
when it will be taught at the fire-side and at pub- 
lic schools, and our children, no longer brought up 
blindly and by chance, become a generation of 
practical phrenologists, living in accordance with 
the laws of their mental and physical organiza- 
tions, and bequeathing to their children, in turn, 
the rich*legacy of a perfect example, sound and 
invigorated constitutions, and the concentrated 
wisdom and experience of a healthy and holy- 
living generation. 

There are a few points in my own education 
which I wish to present to the thoughtful consid- 
eration of my readers, and they will, I hope, ex- 
cuse all the appearances of egotism, which the 
narrative necessarily imposes upon me ; and when 
they have finished its perusal they will, I trust, lay 
the truth it contains to heart, and, if they are pa- 
rents, “go and do likewise.” 

When I was very young, my father, having un- 
bounded confidence in the worldly wisdom of Sol- 
omon, the wise, conscientiously punished me for 
every breach of law and duty, and had the pain 
of seeing me grow up a passionate, headstrong, 
and willful boy. It was in vain that he punished 
and talked. I, myself,saw what he failed to per- 











ceive; that, if he had talked more, and punished 
less, he would the sooner have accomplished his 
end. 

But when I was a school boy, ten or twelve 
years old, the science of Phrenology was just be- 
ginning to attract public attention. My father 
purchased all the books and periodicals then pub- 
lished on the subject, and became one of its firmest 
believers and advocates; and with so much ardor 
did he pursue its study, and embrace its truths, 
that I was fairly forced to become his pupil. The 
more he read the more enlightened he became, and 
in proportion to his advancement in light and 
knowledge did his management of me materially 
change. Every day I became more his companion, 
and less his guilty and obdurate son. The laws of 
kindness and reason ruled his conduct the more 
perfectly as time advanced, and I, who a few 
months before had been the plague and torment of 
his life, became the pride and solace of his exis- 
tence. For many years we lived in a phrenolog- 
ical atmosphere, and ate and drank phrenological- 
ly. When I returned from school and related the 
occurrences of the play-ground, I was directed to 
study the developments of my play-mates’ heads, 
compare them with their various manifestations, 
and bring home the report. I have frequently 
been a whole week in fixing the size and peculiar 
shape of a boy’s head, and many a time have been 
punished for neglect of some dry lesson, when I 
was, in reality, gaining much more than the books 
could afford me. When I had finished my exam- 
ination, and made my report, father would then 
describe my subject as accurately as though he had 
played with him for years. This knowledge was 
too wonderful for me, and I thought I could not 
attain to it. My love for craniology became more 
fervent than his own. My Virgil lay unread upon 
my desk, while I surveyed the developments of 
my neighbors; my Latin grammar was 4 thing 
neglected and despised, for I was too busy heeding 
my teacher’s head to pay much attention to his 
words. And when I have been kept in for heed- 
lessness and what my teacher termed “ indolence,” 
even then I was too busy surveying the plaster 
casts of Demosthenes and Cicero, which adorned 
the room, to heed my too-long neglected lessons, 
and finally, when the light and my teacher's pa- 
tience were exhausted, I have suffered for the sci- 
ence and went home. as far as my lessons were 
coricerned— 


“ —— no wiser than the king of Franco, 
Who marched up hill and then marched down again.” 


Had my teacher been as well acquainted with 
me as my father was, he would have managed me 
differently, and I would have advanced as rapidly 
in my studies at school as I did in goodness at 
home. Had he performed one branch of his duty, 
in calling upon the parents of his pupils, I am cer- 
tain he would have been much more successful than 
he was, though a better teacher never taught in 
that city. He would have learned more fully the 
different peculiarities of each, and the knowledge 
thus gained would have been of service to him in 
the school-room. 


When I went to church I was so much occupied 





with the minister’s head, that I could not attend to 
the teachings of his lips; and then there were so 
many uncovered heads before me, so much to see, 
to learn, how could I listen to a dry sermon? 


The remembrance of those happy days is brought 
back so vividly to my mind, that I cannot help di- 
gressing to take a view at the congregation of our 
parish church as it was when “my life was in its 
golden prime.” 

The service is over—the priest is preaching—the 
people are listening with undivided attention, so 
let us rend a sermon of our own from our neigh- 
bors’ heads. 

In front of us sits Patty Wise, with his high, 
long, narrow head, the very personification of be- 
nevolence and goodness. And you can almost read 
the sermon from his face. As the minister waxes 
eloquent, he gradually leans forward in his seat, 
rests his hands upon the book-rack before him, and 
with flashing eyes and heaving breast, feels the in- 
spiration of the holy man; and when the strain ends, 
he sinks back into his seat, seemingly lost in rev- 
erie and contemplation. And when the servant of 
God portrays human guilt, or reads a page of suf- 
fering from the sacred book, how the good man’s 
heart throbs, and the tears course their silent way 
down his benevclent features. You cannot but like 
that man; you feel that he has a human heart 
within a feeling breast. 

But there is Owens, the merchant :—you dislike 
him. His long, broad, retreating head does not fill 
your fancy. He looks as though he was computing 
interest cent per cent, and you almost fear he will 
sometimes forget the litany and respond, “Thirty 
days from date.” 

And there is Peter Sharp, the mayor, with his 
small, low, retreating forehead, and sinister expres- 
sion of countenauce. It gives you no pleasure to 
look at him. Such an expression of sharp, penu- 
rious avarice is not at all agreeable, and such a 
pear-shaped head as his indicates anything but in- 
tellect, benevolence, or magnanimity. 

But his neighbor, Hugh Martin, is a prince, in a 
small way. Old Hughy he is called by all. He 
generally comes tip-toeing into church, as he did 
just now, in time for the sermon, and so light and 
noiseless is his tread that he loads his short lap 
with its ample burden before his nearest neighbor 
is aware of his proximity. Hughy was a bachelor 
of fifty when I first knew him long years ago, but 
time writes no wrinkles on his smiling face—such 
as my boyhood saw him, my later manhood recog- 
nizes still. Who that bas met that friendly smile 
can ever forget him! His head is a perfect study. 
Hardly a cubic inch of brains behind his ears, but 
how the top and crown of his head swell up, and 
you cannot but think that his brain has but three 
outlets—V eneration, Benevolence, and Alimentive- 
ness. He worships fervently, gives freely, and eats 
enormously—at least, so report and his abdomen 
eay, and his head, which cannot lie, corroborates 
the story. And how affectionately he rubs his ruby 
nose, his hairless head, and his well-filled small- 
clothes! And how smilingly he bears the heat 
and burden of the day, and how quietly heat re- 
signs him to the arms of Morpheus! Hughy is 
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fat, but he never snores; he wakes, but never with 
a start—always as quietly as he sank to slumber 
unless the flies trouble him sorely. And now, as 
he awakens, see his half-confused smile and hight- 
ened glow, as he meets the mischievous gazes of 
his many little friends. And now that the service 
is over, how they close about the good man’s ample 
size, and ask him what he was dreaming about 
when the flies crawled into his mouth and choked 
him. 

Those, readers, were happy days, and the re- 
membrance is pleasing, very pleasing to me now. 


For years my greatest enjoyment was the study 
of the science, and the companionship of my father. 
From a willful boy I suddenly became a man, and 
a companion for men. My advice at home was 
readily given and received, and if I suggested any- 
thing worthy of remark or fulfillment, I had the 
satisfaction of knowing I was of use. I was care- 
fully reminded of, and instructed how to cure, my 
faults, and kindly helped on in the road to virtue 
and usefulness; and if, through waywardness or 
inadvertency, I committed many and grievous faults, 
I was calmly admonished, the better feelings of my 
nature and my reason were appealed to, and the 
law of kindness ruled me where the law of force 
would utterly have failed. 


To be sure, the study of the science absorbed all 
other pursuits and studies, but that was the fault 
of my own warm and impulsive temperament. 
Had all other knowledge been presented to me in 
as agreeable a manner, the use and extent of its 
application made as plain, and the rudiments in- 
stilled into my mind in kindness and not in force, I 
am certain I would have made as rapid progress 
as any of my fellows, or even as much as in my 
favorite study. The reason is plain: I would have 
been interested, and there lies the secret of all ad- 
vancement in learning. 


Many long years have passed since my “boyhood’s 
suony prime.” Other pursuits and occupations 
have absorbed my time and attention, yet I feel 
that to my father’s knowledge and application of 
the principles of Phrenology I owe my present po- 
sition and prospects; yes, I may safely say, my 
very being. By it I was led; without it I was un- 
governed and ungovernable. 


The more I read and reflect upon the subject, 
the more I am persuaded that hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands, of boys and young men in our happy coun- 
try are treading the broad and downward road to 
ruin, because their parents are ignorant, many 
criminally so, of the great truths of Phrenology. 
The worst child can be reclaimed, (if within the 
reach of human means,) by a practical application 
of these truths, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that these means will succeed when all others fail. 
Though the science is in its infancy, it is already 
almost universally known, it is becoming more gen- 
erally studied and appreciated, and we may confi- 
dently state that, in proportion to the diffusion of 
its truths and principles, and those of Physiology, 
will crime lessen, and intelligence, virtue, and mo- 
rality increase. 





TEACHING. 


BY STEPHEN J. SEDGWICK. 


NUMBER 1, 
OQUR FIELD OF LABOR. 


“Train up a child in the way be should go: and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.”—Proverss. 


How shall this training be accomplished? We 
would answer this question in a series of articles 
on Practical Teaching, with an occasional glance at 
theory. We at once introduce you, kind reader, 
to the field of our labor. It is small when com- 
pared with that of several professions, but the 
terms large and small are, like many others, rela- 
tive. It is a room upwards of fifty feet in length, 
some twenty-three feet wide and fourteen in hight. 
Three windows in each of the narrow ends admit 
the light. One of the longer sides communicates 
with the hall by two doors ; against the longer side 
opposite the doors are four large book-cases, con- 
taining some two thousand four hundred volumes of 
the best authors, ancient and modern, of Europe 
and America, on the most important subjects of 
human investigation. On the walls are a few, but 
valuable paintings and engravings. One of these 
engravings is Christ, with one hand lifted toward 
heaven and the other resting on the globe, a smail 
portion of which only is visible. The attitude 
conceived by the artist of the great teacher, as he 
uttered: “Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
my words shall not pass away.” In an appropri- 
ate case are to be found a few exact philosophical 
instruments. The entire room is covered with a 
neat carpet, and at each end of the room are eigh- 
teen mahogany desks with lids covered with black 
velvet. Each pupil occupies a desk. These areso 
arranged, that communication from one to another 
is not easy, scarcely possible, without being known 
to the teacher, and when the pupils are seated their 
faces are toward the teacher. In front of one of 
the book-cases is a small platform, slightly elevated, 
on which stands the teacher's desk ; in front of this 
desk, and between the two doors above mentioned, 
are one hundred and five square feet of blackboard, 
ample room for five young men to work at the 
same time. From each side of the teacher's desk, 
are hair-cloth settees, placed in a semicircular po- 
sition, called the “recitation seats” or “forms.” 
These will accommodate twenty-four pupils; 
when the pupils are seated on them, they can see 
the blackboards, and the teacher can see the face 
of every pupil at the desks, and of those on the 
form. Both teachers and pupils wear light slippers. 
This arrangement precludes the possibility of noise 
and dust, two fruitful sources of annoyance and dis- 
ease in nearly every school in the land. Let us 
bear in mind “that an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” 





THE PROGRESS OF MAGNETISM. 


Like many other important truths, when first an- 
nounced, the doctrine of Animal Magnetism, so 
called, was, for a long period after its discovery, or 





rather re discovery, by Mesmer, almost universally 
scouted as having no other foundation than the 
impudent trickery of charletanism, or the delusive 
fantasies of weak intellects, Many have been the 
coruscations of wit flashing from the brains of flip- 
pant penny-a-liners, and many have been the 
sneers of grave and reverend philosophers, at the 
claims of this alleged new science: but in the de 
veloping light of its own intrinsic truthfulness, all 
these finely polished weapons of opposition have 
grown dim and pointless, and are gradually crumb- 
ling intodust and ashes. The parallel facts developed 
by independent experiments made in Germany, 
France, England, India,and America, have compelled 
those who were at first most hostile to this subject, 
to abandon the theory of collusion and hallucination, 
and to acknowledge the truthfulness of its more 
essential claims; and Baron Von Reichenbach has 
added the cap-stone to the structure of evidence 
on this point, by bringing the very element which 
is concerned in producing the nervo-magnetic phe- 
nomena, as fully within the grasp of exact science, 
as is the element of light or electricity. Considering 
the vast importance of this now extensively 
recognized power as a therapeutic agent, as well 
as in respect to the important light which it throws 
upon many questions of Psychology and general 
philosophy ; it would seem, at first view, somewhat 
strange that it has not been more extensively cul- 
tivated, and its resources more fully developed and 
more generally applied to their appropriate uses. 
This wonder, however, will partially disappear 
when it is considered that many of its present be- 
lievers who might be among the most influential 
in bringing it into general notice, are still smarting 
under the mortification of having been compelled to 
relinquish a previously avowed hostility, and assent 
to its claims, and in their wounded pride, most of 
these are even yet indisposed to yield it the atten- 
tion which its importance demands. But from 
another generation it may expect to receive mor 
ample justice, and in due time it will be installed 
asa regular branch of medical and philosophical 
education, and as such it will be taught in all our 
colleges of learning. 

There are even now slow but sensible approxi- 
mations being made towards the attainment of this 
latter result. I am credibly informed that Animal 
Magnetism has for many years been taught as a 
regular branch of medical education in some of the 
institutions of Germany. In this country, its claims 
are fully recognized by the professors of the eclec- 
tic medical school of Cincinnati, albeit, I believe 
this school is not generally recognized as very or- 
thodox. But among the facts of recent date which, 
perhaps next to the publication of Reichenbach, 
will tend most to bring Animal Magnetism within 
the recognition of institutions of learning, is the 
conspicuous position which Dr. Witttam Gregory, 
Professor of Chemistry in the University of Edin- 
burgh, has lately assumed in the ranks of its ex- 
pounders and defenders, and the excellent work he 
has published on the subject. This work, entitled 
“Letters to a candid inquirer on Animal Magne- 
tism,” was reprinted some months since by a house 
in Philadelphia, and, among other valuable works 
now extant upon the same subject, it deserves a 
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full share of attention from those who would ac- 
quaint themselves with the principles, practice, and 
phenomena of the magnetic art. 

The progress in the attainment of public cre- 
dence which Animal Magnetism has made, has been 
owing, so far as this country is concerned, almost 
entirely to the unassisted force of its own truthful- 
ness, whilst this has operated under many disad- 
vantages. Whilst in Europe, associations have 
been formed for its development; and whilst Eng- 
land has had its “ Zoist,” France its “ Journal du 
Magnetism,” and Germany its similar publications, 
devoted to the exhibition of its facts and philoso- 
phy, there has, in this country, been little or no 
concert of effort among its friends for its develop- 
ment as a science; and the degree of confidence 
with which it is now regarded by the public, may 
be considered mainly as the aggregate result of 
occurrences in individual and isolated practice. 
Doubtless much more progress would have been 
made in this science, if there had been more unity 
and co-operation among its students and practition- 
ers. It is true that notwithstanding this state of 
extreme individualism and isolation, many interest- 
ing phenomena illustrative of this science, have 
come before the public, but it is probable, not to 
say certain, that a far greater number that have 
occurred, have been suffered to sink into oblivion. 
It is, indeed, a pity that any important fact in this 
department should, for want of a suitable recorder 
or medium of publication, fail of being duly chroni- 
cled for the benefit of general inquirers. 


In view of the inestimable blessings, physical 
and mental, which Animal Magnetism is calculated 
to confer upon mankind, it is respectfully suggested 
that some plan of co operation or of reciprocal ex- 
changes of thoughts, and records of experiences 
and observations, should be diligently sought until 
found. A public journal devoted to the therapeutic 
and psychological facts and theories of Magnetism, 
might be made highly interesting and instructive ; 
and if such a journal were placed under the charge 
of an editor sufficiently free from the desire to be 
considered a leader or great discoverer, and sufli- 
ciently willing to give a fair representation to the 
facts and theories of others, it might doubtless be 
sustained. But if there is not yet sufficient unity 
and sympathy among Magnetists and others inter- 
ested in the subject, to successfully establish such 
a journal, the periodical publication of the most 
interesting facts occurring in the practice, might be 
secured by a society, whose President, Secretary, 
and Publishing Committee should be located in 
some one of our principal cities, and whose corres- 
ponding secretaries (as numerous as convenient) 
should be scattered over the entire country. These 
should be charged with the duty of communicating 
such appropriate facts as might come within their 
personal knowledge, to the general secretary and 
publishing committee, who, from the documents 
thus collected, should compile the materials of an 
annual, semi-annual, or quarterly publication, as 
the circumstances might require. There can be 
but little doubt that such a publication, judiciously 
conducted, would abundantly pay for itself. 

But, in case some such plan as either of the fore- 





going is not carried out, it is still respectfully sug- 
gested to intelligent magnetic practitioners, that 
they should not place their light under a bushel. 
Let them give forth, through any suitable channel 
of publication which may be open to them, such 
facts as may occur in the course of their experience, 
and as may be deemed of interest and importance 
to the world. 

A little zeal and unity of effort, such as are here 
proposed, on the part of those who are interested 
in Animal Magnetism, would suffice to remove 
from that noble science the last vestige of the 
odium with which soi disant philosophers and men 
of science have sought to clothe it, and then the 
world would reap from it the full benefits which it 


is calculated to confer. Ww. F. 


DOCTRINE OF FORM. 


BY DR. WILLIAM ELDER. 





(From Graham’s Magazine.) 


There is a connection natural and necessary be- 
tween the forms and essences of things; some law 
which compels figure and faculty into correspon- 
dence ; some tie which binds nature, function, and 
end to shape, volume, and intrinsic arrangement. 

That a wheel must be circular, a lever inflexible, 
and a screw, wedge, and inclined plane shall have a 
determinate form, is clearly a condition of adapta- 
tion to use; and because in machinery the arrange- 
ment of inert matter is thus essential to the action 
and aim of all contrivance and mutual adjustment 
of parts, we are apt to think configuration entirely 
a question of mechanical fitness, and indifferent to 
and independent of structures having no such office. 
But it is not so. Facts beyond number show that 
it has definite and fixed relation to substance uni- 
versally, without limitation to a particular kind or 
sphere of use, or manner or purpose of being. 

I. There are examples enough to prove that the 
fundamental law, connecting shape and arrange- 
ment with function, is stronger in the vital and 
spiritual than in the mechanical sphere, and even 
supersedes its settled order and method. An in- 
stance of this overruling force :—The elephant in 
general organization is a quadruped, eminently ; 
but his sagacity rises so high above the ordinary 
level of brutes as to require the service of a pro- 
boscis, which is nearly equal in capabilities of use 
to the human hand. Furnished with a sort of fin- 
ger at the extremity of this excellent instrument of 
prehension, he can draw a cork, lift a shilling piece 
from the ground, or separate one blade of grass 
from a number with dexterity and dispatch. In 
this his eminence of intellect is indicated, for 
external instruments are in accurate relation to in- 
ternal faculties, and considerable handicraft be- 
speaks a proportionately high range of mental 
power. Now observe how his organization differs 
from that of other quadrupeds, and approaches, 
against all the analogies of classification, toward 
the arrangement of the human form. He has the 
rudiments of five toes on each foot, shown exter- 
nally by five toe-nails. This is one toe more than 
belongs to any beast below the monkey tribe. He 





has a knee-pan on the hind leg, and the flexure of 
the limb is backward, like the human, and unlike 
other quadrupeds. The breast of the female is re- 
moved from its usual position upon the pelvis, to 
the chest or breast-bone, as in the more elevated 
races ; and all the organs of reproductive life cor- 
respond to those of the higher orders. All this is 
unexplained by any mechanical necessity or advan- 
tage, and is so far, in violation of the analogies of 
that lower constitution by which he is linked to 
the order of four-footed animals. Of his internal 
organization I have no means of information within 
reach, but I am satisfied a priori that the human 
configuration and position of parts are approximat- 
ed wherever the quadruped form and attitude 
leaves it possible. Comparative anatomists make 
great account of all instances of mechanical accom- 
modations which they meet with, but they are in 
nothing so remarkable or so conspicuous as those 
which we are now noticing. They have the advan- 
tage of being understood, and are therefore much 
insisted upon ; but the facts which we have given 
and hinted at are at once so striking and so conclu- 
sive, as to leave no doubt and no necessity for 
further proof of the pre-eminence of the law which 
they indicate. 


If. In looking over the world of animal and 
vegetable forms, there is nothing more remarkable 
than the continual sacrifice of strength to beauty, 
and of quantity or bulk to symmetry and shapeli- 
ness. Use seems postponed to appearance, and 
order, attitude, and elegance take rank of quantity 
in the forms of things. I suppose that the law un- 
der consideration determines these conditions of 
structure ; and that the beauty to which the sacri- 
fice is credited, as an end and object, is only an in- 
cident ; and, that the pleasure derived arises upon 
the felt correspondence of such forms with our 
faculties, innately adjusted to the harmonies of this 
universal law—in other words—that there is an 
intrinsic force of essence which compels organiza- 
tion, limits its dimeusions, and determines its figure, 
and so all substances take shape and volume from 
a law higher and more general than individual use 
and efficiency. Beauty, being but the name for 
harmony between faculty and object, may well 
serve as arule of criticism, but the efficient cause 
which determines form lies deeper ; it lies, doubt- 
less, in the necessary relation of organization and 
essence—structure and use—appearance and office 
—making one the correspondent and exponent of 
the other in the innermost philosophy of signs. 

The abrogation of a rule, and departure from an 
established method of conformation, belonging to a 
whole class of natural beings, in order to attain the 
forms and order of arrangement of another class 
into whose higher style of constitution the lower 
has been somewhat advanced, as in the case of the 
elephant ; and, the clear evidence that mechanical 
perfection is everywhere in the human mechanism 
subordinated to a law of configuration, which has 
respect to another standard and a higher necessity 
—each, in its own way, demonstrates that form is 
rot only a necessity of mechanics, but is still more 
eminently an essential condition of all substance. 
Facts from these sources hold a sort of raking 
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position in the array of our argument, but the mul- 
titude and variety of examples which muster regu- 
larly under the rule are, of themselves, every way 
adequate to maintain it. 

IIL Our proposition (to vary the statement of 
it) is, that form, or figure, and doubtless, dimen- 
sion also, have a fixed relation to the special quali- 
ties and characters of beings and things, and that 
it is not indifferent in the grand economy of creation 
whether they be put into their present shapes or 
into some other; but on the contrary, the whole 
matter of configuration and dimension is deter- 
mined by laws which arise out of the nature of things. 

In generals the evidence is clear, and it must, 
therefore, be true in the minutest particulars; for 
the law of aggregates is the law of individuals— 
the mass and the atom have like essential condi- 
tions. It is, indeed, difficult to trace facts into the 
inmost nature of things, and quite impossible to 
penetrate by observation as deep as principles lead 
by the process of mental investigation—so much 
more limited in the discovery of truth, even the 
truth of physics, are the senses than the reasoning 
faculties. We need, however, but open our eyes to 
to see that the diversities of form among all created 
things are, at least, as great as their differences of 
character and use ; and whether there be a deter- 
minate relation of appearance to constitution or 
not, there is at least an unlikeness of configuration 
or dimension, or of both, wherever there is unlike- 
ness of quality; and that this difference of form 
thus commensurate with difference of constitution, 
is not merely a matter of arbitrary distinctiveness 
among the multifarious objects of creation, as 
names or marks are sometimes attached to things 
for certainty of reference and recognition, appears 
from such facts and considerations as follow :— 

(To be continued.) 


NATURAL LANGUAGE 
OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL ORGANS. 


Each of the organs has its natural language 
which is exhibited by the gestures, attitudes, and 
motions, of the head, hands, and body. This lan- 
guage is easily understood, although its philosophy 
may not generally be comprehended. Children 
and animals read the feelings and intentions of their 
parents or masters by their motions and attitudes, 
which are much more influential, even, than words. 
He who stands erect, with his head thrown upward 
and backward toward the organs of Firmness and 
Self-Esteem, as seen in the head and attitude of 
“the man of authority,” in our first illustration, 
will never be trifled with; because authority, pow- 
er, resolution, dignity, and haughtiness, are seen in 
all that appertains to him. His very looks are 
law, and if he but nod the head or point the finger, 
those having less of those characteristics, instinc- 
tively obey his will. 

The Philosophy of natural language, is, that the 
head and body are thrown in the direction of the 
location of the organs. In a well balanced head 
the attitudes are easy and natural, without any fixed 
h peculiarity ; but, in such a head, each organ when 








excited gives distinct signs of that excitement by its 
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THE SUBMISSIVE MAN AND THE MAN OF AUTHORITY. 


peculiar effect on the carriage of the head and body. 
Just look at the contrast in attitude of the first 
two figures. The head and body of the one is 
proudly drawn up toward Firmness and Self-Es- 
teem, and those organs are seen to be very large, 
while there is a total absence of the signs of com- 
pliance and deference which result from large Ven- 
eration and Benevolence, and those organs are seen 
to be very small. On the contrary the stooping 
figure shows the language of submission, compli- 
ance, and deference, arising from the positive action 
of very large Benevolence and Veneration, while 
very small Firmness and Self-Esteem are seen in 
the head, as well as in the total lack of dignity, 
stability, and self-respect, exhibited in the bending 
attitude. In short, the heads of these two figures 
are directly opposite in the development of the 
four organs above mentioned, the natural language 
of which produces the marked contrast in their 
attitudes. It is not because one is the ruler and 
the other the subordinate that they thus appear so 
differently. Change their relative positions and 
the subordinate would stand erect and the other 
would receive him with a most gracious bow of 
condescension. But one man rules and the other 
yields, because their respective organizations give 
them the natural tendency thus to do. 

We copy the four figures and translate the fol- 
lowing remarks, from the French work, “ Phre- 
nology and the natural language of the organs,” 





from which we copied the “Fine and Coarse orga- 
nizations,” in the June number. 

When Veneration is large, it inspires beside the 
religious sentiments, a deference and respect for 
rank, dignity, and other social distinctions. Every 
sign of superiority exerts an influence on those 
whom large Veneration inclines to submission and 
humility ; the smallest sprig of authority challen- 
ges this respect ; and this sentiment is always ex- 
pressed by the same external signs—the head is 
inclined, the back is Bent, and if the want of Self- 
Esteem, Firmness, and Combativeness, leaves Ven- 
eration without support, the man is humiliated, he 
prostrates himselfin abject submission before author- 
ity and force. Thus in the East, in India, and wher- 
ever despotism and slavery prevail, Veneration be- 
comes servile, hyprocritical, and exaggerated, and is 
lavish of degrading and cowardly manifestations. 

We here see the exhibition of excessive venera- 
tion. The contour of this head which bows so 
humbly explains the attitude of the person. If we 
suppose that this poor fellow, a functionary of some 
village in which prevails what the government calls 
a bad spirit, is summoned to give an account of 
his department to the higher authorities, and ap- 
pear before the Prefect, we shall comprehend this 
posture, which expresses at once fear and the most 
servile deference ; the organs of Benevolence and 
Veneration are very large as well as that of Cau- 
tion; Firmness, Self-Esteem, and Combativeness, 
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LANGUAGE. THE INVETERATE TALKER AND HIS VICTIM. 


are nothing ; his legs bended, his arms hanging down 
and his back broken, also betray a total want of 
resolution and dignity. 

The contrast in the attitudes of these two persons 
is not greater than that in the conformation of their 
heads and is justified by this difference of organi- 
zation. 

Our dignitary, destitute of Benevolence and Ven- 
eration, but amply provided with Self-Esteem, 
Firmness, Destructiveness, and Combativeness, is 
not a man to relax his importance and hauteur; 
he seems to enjuy the degradation of his eurbordi- 
pate; we may believe from the development of the 
organ of language which swells the lower eye-lid, 
that the harangue with which he rebukes the cul- 
prit, will be no less prolix than severe. 

The gift of speech is sometimes lavished on men 
who abuse it prodigiously ; others, on the contrary, 
have an extreme taciturnity ; excess in one case, 
defect in the other. Above we insert two examples. 

The merciless old driveler seizes his man by the 
button, in order to satisfy an abuse of the little 
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| portion of the brain hehind the socket of the eye, 
| which makes the balls project and swells the lower 
lid ; the greater his activity, the more has he to 
say; itis an inexhaustible stream ; his ideas are 
sometimes abundant, but his words are always 
superabundant ; his digression, repetition, amplifi- 
cation, and cireumlocution are interminable. Our 
man has found his business; he gets no answer; 
he alone speaks: and has no idea of breaking off. 
We must pity the victim of his tongue; the 
unhappy man is bored, exhausted, done to death; 
he cannot get off; he must listen; for the gabbler 
is unfortunate if he has Vanity or Self-Esteem: he 
wishes to produce an effect ; and he will not suffer 
his victim to turn away his head. 

The sunken eyes of this one, and the contraction 
of the lower part of the forehead, which is the seat 
| of the perceptive faculties, indicate a want of fa- 
| cility of expression and a great poverty of ideas ; 
| the head is small throughout; he has no energy, 
| and does nothing to escape from the victimization 
of which he is the subject. 








Mechanical Department. 


AIR TRAVELING. 

[We present to our readers a spirited view of 
Petin’s Aerial Ship, which was engraved expressly 
for this Journal), with extracts from Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal. The efforts of this and other bold 
experimenters, it is our intention to chronicle, 
and to aid in carrying forward the spirit of 
progress of this progressive age. Astronomical 
science has been decried. Fulton was ridiculed 
until the very hour of his triumph. The Edinburgh 
Review, but a few years ago, demonstrated to its 
own satisfaction the impossibility of crossing the 
Atlantic by steam. The world has had enough of 
this croaking against inventions and physical pro- 
gress, and our doctrine is to help rather than hin- 
der the spirit of inquiry. Whether this effort of 
M. Petin shall succeed or fail is not for us to pre- 
dict ; in any event it will arouse the world of genius 
to the subject of aerial navigation, which we doubt 
not, will yet be achieved. M. Petin is now in this 
city, laboring to complete his aerial ship. ] 

It may be generally known, that for come time 
extraordinary efforts have been making to discover 
a method by which locomotion through the air may 
by rendered as certain and practicable as locomo- 
tion by sea or land. In this desperate enterprise, 
of bringing the principle of aerostation into reg- 
ular use, certain individuals in Paris have taken the 
lead. Our belief, iike that of others, is that plans 
of this kind will fail, as they have hitherto done; 
at the same time we think that it would be im- 
proper to dogmatize on the subject, and will only 
say, that if traveling by balloon becomes one of the 
established things of the day,so much the better. 

With these feelings, we have thought it consis- 
tent with our duty as journalists, not to refuse pub- 
licity to an account of what was till Jately doing 
in Paris, to forward practical aerostation—we say, 
lately ; for we are told by our correspondent, that 
the operations towards perfecting the invention 
have been stopped by orders of the French govern- 
ment, from an opinion that, if air-traveling were in- 
troduced, it would be injurious to the custom: house, 
and denationalize the country. This resolution of 
the French government is to be regretted, not less 
on the score of science, than from the ruin it has in- 
flicted on the modest means of the ingenious ope- 
rator. With these preliminary explanations, we 
offer the following paper, just as handed to us by 
a respectable party conversant with the details to 
which he refers. 

“The chief difficulty in aero-locomotion, is that 
of steering ; because the atmosphere seems to pre- 
sent no substantial fulerum which can be pushed 
against. But that this difficulty is not altogether 
insurmountable, is evident from the single fact, 
that birds really do steer their way through the air. 
This fact suggests, that a fulcrum is not necesea- 
rily a palpable substance—it may be pliant or 
movable. For instance, if we fasten the string of 
a kite to a ball, this ball, which represents the ful- 
crum, being set in motion by the kite, becomes a 
movable fulcrum, a child also, holding the string 
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in his hand, runs from right to left without imped- 
ing the motion of the kite, of which motion he is 
the movable fulcrum. Absolute stability, there- 


fore, is not a necessary condition of a fulcrum; it | 


is sufficient that there be, between the resistant 
force and the motive power, a difference of inten- 
sity in favor of the former. Thus, in water, the 
fulcrum, being liquid, is necessarily pliant and mov- 
able ; yet it is quite possible, as every child knows, 
to obtain in this element purchase sufficient to steer 
the largest ships. 

“In the air, which isa gas, the fulcrum being 
gaseous, must also be movable; but although the 
air, being the most elastic body with which we are 
acquainted, is therefore the least apt to furnish a 
fulcrum, yet, as compressed air is capable of burst- 
ing the strongest metallic receptacles, splitting the 
solid rock, and rending the bosom of the earth, it 
would seem that we have only to act upon thé air 
through pressure, in order to obtain the requisite 
purchase from which to steer. 

“ Foremost among those who are thus endeavor- 
ing to render the balloon manageable, is M. Petin, 
of Paris, who hss devoted fifteen years to the 
study of this subject, the last three years to lectur- 
ing upon it in the principal towns of France, and 
who has unfortunately expended the whole of his 
resources in constructing an airship intended to 
demonstrate, on a small scale, the possibility of 
steering according to the system which he has elu- 
cidated. We say on a small scale, for though the 
dimensions of the curious construction in question, 
intended to carry two hundred passengers, will ap- 
pear large to those of our readers whose ideas of 
ballooning have never gone beyond the ordinary 
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ascensions so much in vogue at the present day, 
they are yet of almost microscopic minuteness 
when compared with the developments of which 
M. Petin and his friends conceive his plans to be 
susceptible ! 

“The body of this novel vessel consists of two 
covered decks, or galleries, connected by a series of 
narrow bridges, thrown across the open space be- 
tween them, on a level with their floor; thus form- 
ing the body of the vessel, which looks not unlike 
a couple of Noah’s Arks, placed parallel to each 
other, and connected by means of the aforesaid 
bridges. Suspended across the upper part of this 
open space, is a row of sixteen movable wings, 
placed one behind the other, and attached, by 
means of pivots, to the upper edge of the inner 
walls of the galleries; these wings are of oiled 
sail-cloth, set into oblong iron frames, and are 
worked by machinery. They may be opened or 
closed, inclined to or from each other at any angle 
upwards or downwards. At each end of the vessel, 
near the stem and the stern, is a pair of screws, 
similar to the propellers of a steam ship, and 
worked by a couple of small steam engines of 
three horse-power each, one being placed just above 
and behind each pair of screws. Lastly, attached 
to masts projecting horizontally from each end of 
the ship, are a couple of triangular or lateen sails ; 
smaller sails are also attached to the under part 
of the balloons, which, inclosed in network of strong 
cord, are fastened to the roof of the galleries, di- 
rectly over the wings, beneath which, again, are the 
bridges from which the crew are to work the ship. 

“ These skeleton galleries, which, with the excep- 
tion of the floors, and the walls and roof of their 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION, WITH A VIEW OF M. PETIN’S AERIAL STEAMSHIP. 


central portion, are constructed of lattice-work, 
faced with thin bands of iron, in order to render the 
whole as light as possible, are 162 feet in length, 8 
feet in hight by 4 feet in width in their central 
portion, but taper off to 18 inches in hight and 
width at their extremities, This mode of building 
gives an oval form to the framework of the vessel. 
The central portion of the galleries, which is at 
the same time the highest and the widest, embra- 
ces a length of 66 feet, and is appropriated to the 
passengers. The boilers are placed here also, one 
in each gallery; the steam being conveyed to the 
engines by pipes. 

“ The total length of the ship, including that of 
the two projecting masts, is 198 feet; and its total 
weight, including that of the machinery and a crew 
of eight men, is 14,000 pounds. The balloons are 
66 feet in diameter, and will contain 15,000 cubic 
yards of gas. Their ascensional force is 20,000 
pounds. The wings are 6 feet in length by 15 in 
width. The screws are made of pitched canvas, 
rimmed with iron; they are 6 feet in length. 

“ The eight central wings, disposed in the form 
of an upright roof—parachule—or of an inverted 
roof—paramont—are intended, by pressing on the 
air above in ascending, and the air below in descend- 
ing, to furnish the necessary point of resistance, or 
fulcrum, from which to steer. The other eight 
wings, four ut each end of the central group, are 
intended, by being opened or shut, to act as a coun- 
terpoise ; thus producing a rupture of equilibrium 
around the central fulcrum, and thereby changing 
the upward movement of the balloons into an 
oblique forward movement. In other words, the 
ship being raised into the air—to the stratum im- 
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mediately above the region of storms—and main- 
tained there by the ascensional force of the balloons, 
and being forced onward by the screws, the four an- 
terior wings are to be opened, the four posterior 
ones remaining closed. The forepart of the ship 
being now relieved from the downward pressure of 
the air, caused by the upward movement of the 
balloons, this pressure still acting on the posterior 
wings, its equilibrium is destroyed; the fore part 
rises, the hind part dips, thus changing the direction 
of the ship’s course, by converting its vertical into 
an oblique movement, which is to carry it onward 
upon a plane inclined slightly upward. 

“This operation is to be followed by its con- 
verse. The four posterior wings are to be opened, 
and the four anterior ones closed ; the vessel now 
dips in the opposite direction, and moves forward 
on a plane inclined slightly duwnward ; and so on. 
Thus, by alternately opening and shutting the two 
sets of lateral wings, M. Petin proposes to make 
his ship sail forward on a series of inclined planes, 
upwards and downwards. He takes care to assure 
us, however, that the requisite degree of inclination 
will be so slight as to be imperceptible to his pass- 
engers ; and instances in corroboration of this opin- 
ion, the beds of rivers, where a very slight degree 
of inclination suffices to produce a rapid current. 

“In order to determine perpendicular movement, 
the central wings—which, according to M. Petin, 
when placed in an oblique position, will constitute 
the fulcrum—are to be brought into an upright po- 
sition, thus offering no resistance to the air; the 
two pairs of screws are then made to turn in oppo- 
site directions with great velocity, forcing powerful 
convergent currents of air upon the two sets of 
lateral wings, maintained in oblique and opposite 
positions. The force of these currents, being decom- 
posed by the resistance of the wings, is thus 
changed into a perpendicular pressure, acting up- 
wards or downwards according to the position of 
the wings, by means of which the aeronaut hopes 
to be enabled to ascend or descend without losing 
either gas or ballast. 

“This decomposition of the force of the currents 
produced by the screws, is analogous to that effec- 
ted by the sails of a ship sailing across the wind ; 
where, the sails being inclined at an angle of 45 
degrees to the course of the wind, the ship is im- 
pelled onwards in a direction at right angles to that 
of the wind; the only difference in the two cases 
being this—namely, that in the sails of the ship, 
the axis of inclination, represented by the mast, is 
vertical, creating horizontal movement ; while, in 
the wings of the air ship, the axis of inclination— 
the pivot on which they turn—is horizontal, crea- 
ting vertical movement. Were there but one pair 
of screws, acting upon one set of inclined wings, a 
slight retrograde horizontal movement would be 
produced in addition to the vertical movement, as 
the current of blast from the screw would react 
upon the screw itself with a force greater than 
that with which it would impinge upon the wings, 
where a part of the blast would inevitably be 
wasted. But there being two pairs of screws, act- 
ing in opposite directions, they will neutralize 
each other’s horizontal movement, while combining 
in the production of vertical movement. So, at 





least, reasons our inventor; but however ingenious 
this expedient, its efficiency may well be doubted, 
when we remember the immense amount of resis- 
tance, offered by the surface of the balloons, which 
would have to be overcome. 

“To obtain lateral movement, the action of one 
pair of screws is suspended, leaving the other pair 
in motion ; the ship, according to the calculation of 
M. Petin, will immediately describe a curve, and 
turn. 

“Such is the air-ship constructed by M. Petin; 
but, unhappily for the demonstration of his views, 
the French government, either from fear of acci- 
dent, or from some other motive, has interdicted its 
ascension ; and the vessel which, three months ago, 
was ready—crew, captain, and machinery—to at- 
tempt its advertised flight round the walls of Paris, 
is still reposing, in inglorious idleness, upon its 
stocks in the Chantier Marbeuf (Champs Elysees,) 
to the woful disappointment of its enthusiastic in- 
ventor, who, however, consoles himself with the 
hope of coming over to London for the purpose of 
testing his invention, as soon as the return of fine 
weather ehall render it prudent to make the trial 
journey. In justice to M. Petin, we would observe 
the sole point which he hopes to prove with this 
vessel is, the possibility of obtaining a fulerum in 
the air, justly considering that if the question of 
steering were affirmatively settled, the necessary 
means, pecuniary and other, would soon be forth- 
coming to enable him to improve upon, or to change 
the original construction, and to build the mam- 
moth vessels, containing closed apartments, warmed 
and fitted up with every provision for comfort, in 
which he hopes to transport several thousands of 
passengers at a time, and at a speed which it al- 
most takes away one’s breath to think of. 

“ For,” urges M. Petin, “if we could once succeed 
in getting a fulcrum in the air in spite of its elas- 
ticity, this very elasticity would then enable us, 
with suitable motive-power, to move with a degree 
of rapidity far transcending the possibilifies of loco- 
motion in any other element. In fact, it would 
seem, according to M. Petin’s computations, that we 
might breakfast in London, lunch in Constantinople, 
dine in China, dance the evening out in Havana, 
and get home to bed at an hour not much later than 
that at which the votaries of fashion usually betake 
themselves to their slumbers. 

“The reasoning by which our inventor arrives at 
the seemingly paradoxical conclusion, that the air 
is destined to be the high road par excellence, and 
to serve as the medium of transportation for the 
heaviest loads, is certainly very ingenious; of its 
conclusiveness, we must leave our readers to judge 
for themselves. 

“ Progression from the simple to the composite, 
says M. Petin, is the universal law. Inthe works of 
nature, the action of this law is everywhere visible ; 
and man, in his works, follows the path thus con- 
secrated by the footsteps of the Creator. Thus 
we find,” he continues, “ that the point multiplied by 
itself produces the line; the line, in like manner, 
produces the plane ; and the plane, the cube; an 
ascending series, which he conceives to have its 
exact analogy in that furnished by the earth, the 





water, and the air, considered as a media of loco- 
motion. In other words, the point, or primary 
germ of extension, corresponds, according to the 
theory of M. Petin, with the fulcrum, or primary 
condition of locomotion; the line, first and simplest 
form of extension, corresponds with locomotion on 
the surface of the earth, where, owing to topograph- 
ic inequalities and other obstacles, locomotion can 
take place only in its first and simplest mode— 
namely, in a linear direction; the plane, produced 
by the movement of the line, and constituting a 
higher term of superficial development, corres- 
ponds with locomotion upon the water, whose un- 
incumbered surface, which can be traversed in 
every direction, presents a locomotive medium, the 
facilities of which, compared with those offered by 
the surface of the earth, increase in the ratio of the 
difference of extension between the line and the 
plane. 

“The cube, product of the plane multiplied by 
itself, corresponds with locomotion in the air, where 
the aeronaut, being surrounded on every side by 
fulcra furnished by the various strata of the atmos- 
phere, moves at will in every direction; pressing on 
the higher strata in ascending, on the lower in de- 
scending, on the lateral in turning to the right or to 
the left, and thus commanding a sphere of locomo- 
tion whose extent and facilities, compared with 
those afforded by the water, are as the cube to the 
plane. 

“ Aerial navigation being thus, according to his 
theory, the highest form of locomotion, M. Petin 
considers himself as justified in assuming, a priori, 
that this mode of transportation will afford facili- 
ties superior to those of every other in point of 
safety, speed, power, and cheapness ; but on condi- 
tion of its being carried into effect upon a scale 
commensurate with the vastness of its field and the 
importance of its results. 

“To convince ourselves that such is really the in- 
tention of Providence, and that balloons are des- 
tined to transport the heaviest loads, we have only, 
continues M. Petin, to examine the law which pre- 
sides over the development of spheric bodies; the 
surface of asphere being represented by the square 
of the radius, while ite contenance, or containing 
power, is represented by the cube of the radius. 
In other words, if we increase the diameter of a 
sphere three times, although we increase its surface 
only nine times, we increase its containing power 
twenty-seven times. Therefore, by constructing 
balloons on a very large scale, as the extent of sur- 
face, and consequent resistance of the air, increases 
in an immensely smaller proportion than the con- 
taining power, we may obtain an almost fabulous 
amount of ascensional force. For instance; a bal- 
loon of one hundred yards in diameter would suf- 
fice to raise only ten millions of pounds; but ten- 
such balloons ranged one behind the other, or better 
still, a cigar-shaped balloon, which would be equiv- 
alent to these ten balloons united in one (an arrange- 
ment which, as the laws of development is similar 
for spheric and for cylindric bodies, would greatly 
diminish the resistance of the air, without occasion- 
ing any loss of containing power,) would suffice to 
raise ope hundred millions of pounds ; and allow- 
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ing some four or five millions of pounds for the 
weight of the vessel and its machinery, which, for 
a ship of this size—supposing it were possible to 
make its various parts hold together—should be, 
M. Petin computes, of twelve hundred horse power, 
we should still have at command a surplus ascen- 
sional force of upwards of ninety millions of 
pounds: a force sufficient to sustain a body of fifty 
thousand men, 


“ In the construction of these enormous balloons, 
M. Petin proposes to substitute, in place of the 
silken bag hitherto used to contain the gas, a rigid 
envelope of a cylindro-conical form, composed of a 
series of metallic tubes, laid one above the other, 
and supplied with gas—obtainable to any amount 
and almost instantaneously—from the decomposi- 
tion of water by a powerful electric battery ; and 
with these resources at command, M. Petin con- 
ceives that balloons might be constructed on a 
scale even larger than that just given. 


“In fact, this assumption of the possibility of 
obtaining command of an unlimited ascensional 
force has suggested, to certain enthusiastic parti- 
sans of M. Petin’s theory and plans, a long perspec- 
tive of astounding visions, from which sober-minded 
Englishmen would in all probability, turn away 
with derision. These enthusiasts have evidently 
adopted the language of Archimedes, and are ready 
to exclaim: ‘Give us a fulcrum, and,’ with hy- 
drogen gas as our lever, ‘we will move the 
world!’ 

“ For ourselves, we have already stated the facts 
from which we derive our conviction that the con- 
quest of the air, if achieved, isto be brought about 
through the agency of new and powerful mechani- 
cal combinations, rather than by means of the bal- 
loon ; and though, as before remarked, the experi- 
ments of M. Petin and others may probably not be 
without useful results, we dismiss these brilliant 
phantasmagoria with the charitable reflection, that 
the extravagance of overweening hopefulness is, at 
least in an age which has witnessed the advent of 
steam and electricity, more natural and more par- 
donable than the scepticism of confirmed despon- 
dency; and that ‘he who shoots at the stars,’ 
though missing his aim, will at all events shoot 
higher than he who aims at the mud beneath his 
feet. 

“Meantime, the science of meteorolgy—a sub- 
ject intimately connected with that of aero-locomo- 
tion—though yet in its infancy, already furnishes 
many indications of great importance, as establish- 
ing a very strong presumption in favor of the exis- 
tence of permanent atmospheric currents, blowing 
continuously in various directions at different de- 
grees of elevation. 


“We know that air, when rarefied by heat, be- 
comes lighter and rises, cold air immediately rush- 
ing in tosupply its place ; and it is evident, therefore, 
that if two neighboring regions of the atmosphere 
are unequally heated, this inequality of tempera- 
ture will give rise to two currents of air—a warm 
one, in the upper region of the atmosphere, blow- 
ing from the warmer to the colder region; and a 
cold one, near the surface of the earth, blowing from 
the colder to the warmer region. It can, therefore, 





hardly be matter of doubt, that great permanent 
currents, caused by the unequal heating of the 
equatorial and polar regions, do exist in the higher 
strata of the atmosphere—an inference which is 
supported not only by the occurrence of the trade- 
winds and the monsoon, but by a variety of other 
facts and observations, 

“ Thus, for instance, it is found that in the re- 
gion of the trade-winds, cinders from the craters of 
volcanoes, and other objects, are carried through 
the higher regions of the air in a direction exactly 
opposite to that in which the trade-wind itself is 
blowing below ; and in this way cinders from the 
Cosiguina, in Guatemala, frequently fall in the 
streets of Kingston, (Jamaica,) lying to the north- 
east of Guatemala. Similar facts have been ob- 
served at the Peak of Teneriffe, in the Straits of 
Magellan, and elsewhere. 

“The importance of this subject with regard to 
aero-locomvtion can hardly be overrated ; for these 
currents, when clearly ascertained and correctly 
mapped out, would constitute so many great 
natural routes, where the aeronaut would be borne 
onward in the required direction with immense 
velocity, and without danger of encountering 
squalls or counter-currents. 

“ But here, fearful of exhausting the patience of 
our readers, we bring our somewhat lengthened 
disquisitions to a close, and take our leave for the 
present of the tempting, though debatable ground 
of the Cusio Hicuway.” 





DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR 
OF THE RESIDENCE OF 0. 8. FOWLER. 


NO, I. 
THE MAIN OR PARLOR STORY. 

Our last article on this house described the struc- 
ture and divisions of the lower or work story: this 
takes us up intothe parlor, or main living story, 
either by those outside stairs by the ice or green 
house, by the inside back stairs over the oven, or 
through the entry from the lower front or back 
doors into that great central stairway, marked S; 
which is 12 feet square, and yet is rendered oc- 
tagonal by cutting off its corners, which are used 
one for a dumb waiter, marked W, the other two 
for ventilation, the foul air passing between the 
floor timbers to the walls, which cross them in the 
story above, up to the upper story, and out just 
under the eaves. Several like angles of closets 
about the house are also used for ventilation, so that 
every room in the house is ventilated perfectly. 

While the ground story is exactly adapted, by 
its position, for work, storage, &c., this story is pe- 
culiarly fitted to become the main pleasure story 
of the house, first, because just far enough from 
the ground to prevent all dampness, and high 
enough to catch any summer breeze afloat, and yet 
not too high to render ascent to it laborious—the 
lower story being 8} feet high. Being surrounded 
by a portico, promenaders, at any hour of the day, 
can walk in either the shade or sun as suits them, 
or walk round a covered circle of some 300 feet— 
the house itself being 256. 





Members of the family, and familiar acquaintan- 
ces, will pass up those stairs figured in cut No. 1, 
alongside of the green or ice houses, and, passing 
along the portico, enter into that triangular entry, 
in the angle of which is a place just large enough 
for a hat-stand, and lighted from around and over 
the door, and pass thence into the sitting, or more 
properly, drawing-room, marked Dr, or into the 
parlor, as occasion requires; while strangers will 
ring the bell at the story below, and pass up the 
stairs into the great central stairway, S, and thence 
into parlor, drawing, dining, or amusement rooms. 
This arrangement gives us every valuable end at- 
tained by an entry, without either taking up much 
room, or separating those four large rooms, each 
22 by 39, less those corners, C, taken off for entry, 
stairway, and closets. Each of these rooms is lar- 
ger than one story of an entire house, 25 x 28, and 
contains over 700 square feet, or some 75 yards of 
carpet. Now unfold two such magnificent rooms 
into one—and they join each other lengthwise, so 
that, thus thrown together, they are almost square, 
or 39 x44—and what a place for a large assembly, 
a minister's donation party, or any social gathering 
on a large scale. Now it is submitted whether 
such free and cosy meetings of neighbors and con- 
genial spirits cannot be turned to great practical 
purposes of mental profit as well as pleasure. 
Should they not be universally adopted in this 
country? And what a place for such gatherings. 

If two rooms are not large enough, throw open 
the dining and amusement rooms, and you have 
four spacious, magnificent rooms, embracing an 
area of over 300 square yards, and—please observe 
this beautiful feature—having four side rooms ad- 
joining for dressing or retiring rooms. 

Reader, even though you have made the tour of 
Europe, attended levees in the mansions of the 
lords of the old world, did you ever see the equal 
of this suit of rooms for entertaining large par- 
ties? 

Large suppers, having, however, much less ref- 
erence to physical than mental repasts—to good 
eating than speaking—at which many toasts, spark- 
ling suggestions, witty effusions, short, pithy, racy, 
eloquent, convivial speeches, will constitute the 
chief attraction, and at which woman shall con- 
tribute as much as man, or improved editions of 
our public suppers, will be abundant; and how 
infinitely pleasurable and profitable such mental, 
and moral, and social feasts might be rendered ! 
And what rooms these for such purposes! Three 
rows of tables, nearly forty feet long, or four rows 
thirty-five feet, would seat one hundred guests, in 
the dining and amusement rooms, and as many 
more in the parlor and drawing rooms, with abun- 
dance of side room for wardrobes, conversation, and 
a thousand uses requisite on such occasions. 

The late Gardner Howland, of the firm of How- 
land and Aspinwall, large shipping merchants, and 
owning the California Isthmus route, came with his 
daughters to see this house, and on entering these 
rooms, a daughter exclaimed:—‘O, Pa! what 
splendid rooms! I wish we had some as good!” 
And well she might, though he was worth many 
millions, and had just expended, in additions, al- 
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mediately above the region of storms—and main- 
tained there by the ascensional force of the balloons, 
and being forced onward by the screws, the four an- 
terior wings are to be opened, the four posterior 
ones remaining closed. The forepart of the ship 
being now relieved from the downward pressure of 
the air, caused by the upward movement of the 
balloons, this pressure still acting on the posterior 
wings, its equilibrium is destroyed ; the fore part 
rises, the hind part dips, thus changing the direction 
of the ship’s course, by converting its vertical into 
an oblique movement, which is to carry it onward 
upon a plane inclined slightly upward. 

“This operation is to be followed by its con- 
verse. The four posterior wings are to be opened, 
and the four anterior ones closed ; the vessel now 
dips in the opposite direction, and moves forward 
on a plane inclined slightly duwnward ; and so on. 
Thus, by alternately opening and shutting the two 
sets of lateral wings, M. Petin proposes to make 
his ship sail forward on a series of inclined planes, 
upwards and downwards. He takes care to assure 
us, however, that the requisite degree of inclination 
will be so slight as to be imperceptible to his pass- 
engers ; and instances in corroboration of this opin- 
ion, the beds of rivers, where a very slight degree 
of inclination suffices to produce a rapid current. 

“In order to determine perpendicular movement, 
the central wings—which, according to M. Petin, 
when placed in an oblique position, will constitute 
the fulcrum—are to be brought into an upright po- 
sition, thus offering no resistance to the air; the 
two pairs of screws are then made to turn in oppo- 
site directions with great velocity, forcing powerful 
convergent currents of air upon the two sets of 
lateral wings, maintained in oblique and opposite 
positions. The force of these currents, being decom- 
posed by the resistance of the wings, is thus 
changed into a perpendicular pressure, acting up- 
wards or downwards according to the position of 
the wings, by means of which the aeronaut hopes 
to be enabled to ascend or descend without losing 
either gas or ballast. 

“This decomposition of the force of the currents 
produced by the screws, is analogous to that effec- 
ted by the sails of a ship sailing across the wind ; 
where, the sails being inclined at an angle of 45 
degrees to the course of the wind, the ship is im- 
pelled onwards in a direction at right angles to that 
of the wind; the only difference in the two cases 
being this—namely, that in the sails of the ship, 
the axis of inclination, represented by the mast, is 
vertical, creating horizontal movement ; while, in 
the wings of the air ship, the axis of inclination— 
the pivot on which they turn—is horizontal, crea- 
ting vertical movement. Were there but one pair 
of screws, acting upon one set of inclined wings, a 
slight retrograde horizontal mov t would be 
produced in addition to the vertical movement, as 
the current of blast from the screw would react 
upon the screw itself with a force greater than 
that with which it would impinge upon the wings, 
where a part of the blast would inevitably be 
wasted. But there being two pairs of screws, act- 
ing in opposite directions, they will neutralize 
each other's horizontal movement, while combining 
in the production of vertical movement. So, at 








least, reasons our inventor; but however ingenious 
this expedient, its efficiency may well be doubted, 
when we remember the immense amount of resis- 
tance, offered by the surface of the balloons, which 
would have to be overcome. 

“To obtain lateral movement, the action of one 
pair of screws is suspended, leaving the other pair 
in motion ; the ship, according to the calculation of 
M. Petin, will immediately describe a curve, and 
turn. 

“Such is the air-ship constructed by M. Petin; 
but, unhappily for the demonstration of his views, 
the French government, either from fear of acci- 
dent, or from some other motive, has interdicted its 
ascension ; and the vessel which, three months ago, 
was ready—crew, captain, and machinery—to at- 
tempt its advertised flight round the walls of Paris, 
is still reposing, in inglorious idleness, upon its 
stocks in the Chantier Marbeuf (Champs Elysees,) 
to the woful disappointment of its enthusiastic in- 
ventor, who, however, consoles himself with the 
hope of coming over to London for the purpose of 
testing his invention, as soon as the return of fine 
weather ehall render it prudent to make the trial 
journey. In justice to M. Petin, we would observe 
the sole point which he hopes to prove with this 
vessel is, the possibility of obtaining a fulerum in 
the air, justly considering that if the question of 
steering were affirmatively settled, the necessary 
means, pecuniary and other, would soon be forth- 
coming to enable him to improve upon, or to change 
the original construction, and to build the mam- 
moth vessels, containing closed apartments, warmed 
and fitted up with every provision for comfort, in 
which he hopes to transport several thousands of 
passengers at a time, and at a speed which it al- 
most takes away one’s breath to think of. 

“ For,” urges M. Petin, “if we could once succeed 
in getting a fulcrum in the air in spite of its elas- 
ticity, this very elasticity would then enable us, 
with suitable motive-power, to move with a degree 
of rapidity far transcending the possibilifies of loco- 
motion in any other element. In fact, it would 
seem, according to M. Petin’s computations, that we 
might breakfast in London, lunch in Constantinople, 
dine in China, dance the evening out in Havana, 
and get home to bed at an hour not much later than 
that at which the votaries of fashion usually betake 
themselves to their slumbers, 

“The reasoning by which our inventor arrives at 
the seemingly paradoxical conclusion, that the air 
is destined to be the high road par excellence, and 
to serve as the medium of transportation for the 
heaviest loads, is certainly very ingenious; of its 
conclusiveness, we must leave our readers to judge 
for themselves. 

“ Progression from the simple to the composite, 
says M. Petin, is the universal law. Inthe works of 
nature, the action of this law is everywhere visible ; 
and man, in his works, follows the path thus con- 
secrated by the footsteps of the Creator. Thus 
we find,” he continues, “ that the point multiplied by 
itself produces the line; the line, in like manner, 
produces the plane ; and the plane, the cube; an 
ascending series, which he conceives to have its 
exact analogy in that furnished by the earth, the 





water, and the air, considered as a media of loco- 
motion. In other words, the point, or primary 
germ of extension, corresponds, according to the 
theory of M. Petin, with the fulcrum, or primary 
condition of locomotion; the line, first and simplest 
form of extension, corresponds with locomotion on 
the surface of the earth, where, owing to topograph- 
ic inequalities and other obstacles, locomotion can 
take place only in its first and simplest mode— 
namely, in a linear direction; the plane, produced 
by the movement of the line, and constituting a 
higher term of superficial development, corres- 
ponds with locomotion upon the water, whose un- 
incumbered surface, which can be traversed in 
every direction, presents a locomotive medium, the 
facilities of which, compared with those offered by 
the surface of the earth, increase in the ratio of the 
difference of extension between the line and the 
plane. 

“The cube, product of the plane multiplied by 
itself, corresponds with locomotion in the air, where 
the aeronaut, being surrounded on every side by 
fulcra furnished by the various strata of the atmos- 
phere, moves at will in every direction; pressing on 
the higher strata in ascending, on the lower in de- 
scending, on the lateral in turning to the right or to 
the left, and thus commanding a sphere of locomo- 
tion whose extent and facilities, compared with 
those afforded by the water, are as the cube to the 
plane. 

“Aerial navigation being thus, according to his 
theory, the highest form of locomotion, M. Petin 
considers himself as justified in assuming, a priori, 
that this mode of transportation will afford facili- 
ties superior to those of every other in point of 
safety, speed, power, and cheapness; but on condi- 
tion of its being carried into effect upon a scale 
commensurate with the vastness of its field and the 
importance of its results. 

“To convince ourselves that such is really the in- 
tention of Providence, and that balloons are des- 
tined to transport the heaviest loads, we have only, 
continues M. Petin, to examine the law which pre- 
sides over the development of spheric bodies; the 
surface of asphere being represented by the square 
of the radius, while ite contenance, or containing 
power, is represented by the cube of the radius. 
In other words, if we increase the diameter of a 
sphere three times, although we increase its surface 
only nine times, we increase its containing power 
twenty-seven times. Therefore, by constructing 
balloons on a very large scale, as the extent of sur- 
face, and consequent resistance of the air, increases 
in an immensely smaller proportion than the con- 
taining power, we may obtain an almost fabulous 
amount of ascensional force. For instance: a bal- 
loon of one hundred yards in diameter would suf- 
fice to raise only ten millions of pounds; but ten- 
such balloons ranged one behind the other, or better 
still, a cigar-shaped balloon, which would be equiv- 
alent to these ten balloons united in one (an arrange- 
ment which, as the laws of development is similar 
for spheric and for cylindric bodies, would greatly 
diminish the resistance of the air, without occasion- 
ing any loss of containing power,) would suffice to 
raise one hundred millions of pounds; and allow- 
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ing some four or five millions of pounds for the 
weight of the vessel and its machinery, which, for 
a ship of this size—supposing it were possible to 
make its various parts hold together—should be, 
M. Petin computes, of twelve hundred horse power, 
we should still have at command a surplus ascen- 
sional force of upwards of ninety millions of 
pounds: a force sufficient to sustain a body of fifty 
thousand men. 

“In the construction of these enormous balloons, 
M. Petin proposes to substitute, in place of the 
silken bag hitherto used to contain the gas, a rigid 
envelope of a cylindro-conical form, composed of a 
series of metallic tubes, laid one above the other, 
and supplied with gas—obtainable to any amount 
and almost instantaneously—from the decomposi- 
tion of water by a powerful electric battery ; and 
with these resources at command, M. Petin con- 
ceives that balloons might be constructed on a 
scale even larger than that just given. 

“In fact, this assumption of the possibility of 
obtaining command of an unlimited ascensional 
force has suggested, to certain enthusiastic parti- 
sans of M. Petin’s theory and plans, a long perspec- 
tive of astounding visions, from which sober-minded 
Englishmen would in all probability, turn away 
with derision. These enthusiasts have evidently 
adopted the language of Archimedes, and are ready 
to exclaim: ‘Give us a fulcrum, and, with hy- 
drogen gas as our lever, ‘we will move the 
world!’ 

“ For ourselves, we have already stated the facts 
from which we derive our conviction that the con- 
quest of the air, if achieved, is to be brought about 
through the agency of new and powerful mechani- 
cal combinations, rather than by means of the bal- 
loon ; and though, as before remarked, the experi- 
ments of M. Petin and others may probably not be 
without useful results, we dismiss these brilliant 
phantasmagoria with the charitable reflection, that 
the extravagance of overweening hopefulness is, at 
least in an age which has witnessed the advent of 
steam and electricity, more natural and more par- 
donable than the scepticism of confirmed despon- 
dency; and that ‘he who shoots at the stars, 
though missing his aim, will at all events shoot 
higher than he who aims at the mud beneath his 
feet. 

“ Meantime, the science of meteorolgy—a sub- 
ject intimately connected with that of aero-locomo- 
tion—though yet in its infancy, already furnishes 
many indications of great importance, as establish- 
ing a very strong presumption in favor of the exis- 
tence of permanent atmospheric currents, blowing 
continuously in various directions at different de- 
grees of elevation. 


“We know that air, when rarefied by heat, be- 
comes lighter and rises, cold air immediately rush- 
ing in tosupply its place ; and it is evident, therefore, 
that if two neighboring regions of the atmosphere 
are unequally heated, this inequality of tempera- 
ture will give rise to two currents of air—a warm 
one, in the upper region of the atmosphere, blow- 
ing from the warmer to the colder region; and a 
cold one, near the surface of the earth, blowing from 
the colder to the warmer region. It can, therefore, 





hardly be matter of doubt, that great permanent 
currents, caused by the unequal heating of the 
equatorial and polar regions, do exist in the higher 
strata of the atmosphere—an inference which is 
supported not only by the occurrence of the trade- 
winds and the monsoon, but by a variety of other 
facts and observations, 

“Thus, for instance, it is found that in the re- 
gion of the trade-winds, cinders from the craters of 
voleanoes, and other objects, are carried through 
the higher regions of the air in a direction exactly 
opposite to that in which the trade-wind itself is 
blowing below ; and in this way cinders from the 
Cosiguina, in Guatemala, frequently fall in the 
streets of Kingston, (Jamaica,) lying to the north- 
east of Guatemala. Similar facts have been ob- 
served at the Peak of Teneriffe, in the Straits of 
Magellan, and elsewhere. 

“The importance of this subject with regard to 
aero-locomution can hardly be overrated ; for these 
currents, when clearly ascertained and correctly 
mapped out, would constitute so many great 
natural routes, where the aeronaut would be borne 
onward in the required direction with immense 
velocity, and without danger of encountering 
squalls or counter-currents, 

“ But here, fearful of exhausting the patience of 
our readers, we bring our somewhat lengthened 
disquisitions to a close, and take our leave for the 
present of the tempting, though debatable ground 
of the Cusio Hicuway.” 


DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR 


OF THE RESIDENCE OF 0, S. FOWLER. 





NO, Il. 
THE MAIN OR PARLOR STORY. 

Our last article on this house described the struc- 
ture and divisions of the lower or work story: this 
takes us up intothe parlor, or main living story, 
either by those outside stairs by the ice or green 
house, by the inside back stairs over the oven, or 
through the entry from the lower front or back 
doors into that great central stairway, marked S; 
which is 12 feet square, and yet is rendered oc- 
tagonal by cutting off its corners, which are used 
one for a dumb waiter, marked W, the other two 
for ventilation, the foul air passing between the 
floor timbers to the walls, which cross them in the 
story above, up to the upper story, and out just 
under the eaves. Several like angles of closets 
about the house are also used for ventilation, so that 
every room in the house is ventilated perfectly. 

While the ground story is exactly adapted, by 
its position, for work, storage, &c., this story is pe- 
culiarly fitted to become the main pleasure story 
of the house, first, because just far enough from 
the ground to prevent all dampness, and high 
enough to catch any summer breeze afloat, and yet 
not too high to render ascent to it laborious—the 
lower story being 8} feet high. Being surrounded 
by a portico, promenaders, at any hour of the day, 
can walk in either the shade or sun as suits them, 
or walk round a covered circle of some 300 feet— 
the house itself being 256. 





Members of the family, and familiar acquaintan- 
ces, will pass up those stairs figured in cut No. 1, 
alongside of the green or ice houses, and, passing 
along the portico, enter into that triangular entry, 
in the angle of which is a place just large enough 
for a hat-stand, and lighted from around and over 
the door, and pass thence into the sitting, or more 
properly, drawing-room, marked Dr, or into the 
parlor, as occasion requires; while strangers will 
ring the bell at the story below, and pass up the 
stairs into the great central stairway, S, and thence 
into parlor, drawing, dining, or amusement rooms. 
This arrangement gives us every valuable end at- 
tained by an entry, without either taking up much 
room, or separating those four large rooms, each 
22 by 89, less those corners, O, taken off for entry, 
stairway, and closets. Each of these rooms is lar- 
ger than one story of an entire house, 25 x 28, and 
contains over 700 square feet, or some 75 yards of 
carpet. Now unfold two such magnificent rooms 
into one—and they join each other lengthwise, so 
that, thus thrown together, they are almost square, 
or 39 x44—and what a place for a large assembly, 
a minister’s donation party, or any social gathering 
on a large scale. Now it is submitted whether 
such free and cosy meetings of neighbors and con- 
genial spirits cannot be turned to great practical 
purposes of mental profit as well as pleasure. 
Should they not be universally adopted in this 
country? And what a place for such gatherings. 

If two rooms are not large enough, throw open 
the dining and amusement rooms, and you have 
four spacious, magnificent rooms, embracing an 
area of over 300 square yards, and—please observe 
this beautiful feature—having four side rooms ad- 
joining for dressing or retiring rooms. 

Reader, even though you have made the tour of 
Europe, attended levees in the mansions of the 
lords of the old world, did you ever see the equal 
of this suit of rooms for entertaining large par- 
ties ? 

Large suppers, having, however, much less ref- 
erence to physical than mental repasts—to good 
eating than speaking—at which many toasts, spark- 
ling suggestions, witty effusions, short, pithy, racy, 
eloquent, convivial speeches, will constitute the 
chief attraction, and at which woman shall con- 
tribute as much as man, or improved editions of 
our public suppers, will be abundant; and how 
infinitely pleasurable and profitable such mental, 
and moral, and social feasts might be rendered ! 
And what rooms these for such purposes! Three 
rows of tables, nearly forty feet long, or four rows 
thirty-five feet, would seat one hundred guests, in 
the dining and amusement rooms, and as many 
more in the parlor and drawing rooms, with abun- 
dance of side room for wardrobes, conversation, and 
a thousand uses requisite on such occasions. 

The late Gardner Howland, of the firm of How- 
land and Aspinwall, large shipping merchants, and 
owning the California Isthmus route, came with his 
daughters to see this house, and on entering these 
rooms, a daughter exclaimed:—‘O, Pa! what 
splendid rooms! I wish we had some as good!” 
And well she might, though he was worth many 
millions, and had just expended, in additions, al- 
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terations, and repairs, upon an already costly 
mansion, twice as much as this entire house cost. 

Please observe that doors at the inner ends of 
these rooms connect these four rooms—all by fold- 
ing doors, if desired. Access is also rendered easy 
from each to each and all, through the stairway. 
Observe, also, that here are eight large rooms, all 
adjoining each other, and all perfectly accessible, 
and securing all the advantages of an entry, with- 
out any of its disadvantages, which are great. If 
an entry divided them, only half as large a com- 
pany could be entertained as now, for an interven- 
ing entry always breaks the spell of a party; yet 
different rooms, opening directly into each other, 
preserve this spell, or the wnity of the assembly, 
whereas an intervening entry would make (wo 
companies. Those who have not thought or ob- 
served on this point, will not duly appreciate it, or 
realize the evils of entries. Yet these rooms need 
no entries—first, because the entry in the story 
below serves every requisition of a through entry 
or hall; and second, because the location of the 
stairs renders the entry only an up and down en 
try, whereas, in most large houses, the ball runs 
through the house, both from side to side, anp from 
bottom to top. 

The appearance of this stairway is really mag- 
nificent—lighted from a glass dome, 70 feet 
straight up—cupola included—octagonal in form— 
a far more beautiful figure than a square or hexagon, 

Look again at how completely it ventilates every 
large room in every story. However hot, however 
little air may be stirring of a hot, sultry day, open 
a window and the door in any room of any story 





into this central ventilator, and up rises a strong | 


current of air—a current rendered necessary and 
certain by the greater density of the air below 
than at the hight of the cupola. Besides this 


glass dome at the top of the cupola, each of its | 


eight sides has a window, out of which this air 


To practical house-keepers we submit one other 
point—the greater ease with which work can be done 
in rooms thus arranged, than in rooms as usually ar- 
ranged. For example :—If you wish to go from 
either of these eight rooms to either story, above 
or below, a few steps takes you to this central 
stairway, by which you ascend ordescend ; whereas, 
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room to room, and story to story, about this house, 
with less than half the steps requisite to get from 
room to room, and story to story, in other houses 
as usually arranged. Observe, here are a great 
many rooms, and all handy to each other. In 
short, is not this centrality of the stairway incom- 
parably superior to ordinary entries. 

But, when these four side-rooms are not wanted 
for entertaining very large parties—yet quite large 
parties can be entertained comfortably in the 
amusement room, appropriated expressly to or- 


| dinary free and cosy social gatherings, with or 


if its entry and stories were as is usual, if you | 


wish to go from the dining or amusement room up- 


stairs, you must first go, say from the center of the | 


room towards the back-entry door to a door into 
the entry, then turn a sharp angle to the left, and go 
clear to the foot of the stairway near the front-door, 
and then turn square and come back again, while 
ascending the stairs, only, perhaps, to turn square 
round fo the left to go right back towards the frovt 
of the house to one of the front upper rooms. But 
by this arrangement, three or four steps bring you 
from either of these rooms to the foot of the stairs, 
ascending which,a few more steps take you to 
whatever door above you may wich to enter. So, 


without amusements, thus entertaining company 
well without throwing open the parlor, or exposing 
its carpet in muddy weather—they can be occupied 
profitably thus :—L for a library and room for min- 
erals, shells, &c., including some portraits; B for 
“a prophet’s chamber,” or spare bed-room, which, 


| adjoining the library and also amusement room, is 


also, if you wish to go from either of these rooms | 
on this story to any other, you pass straight from | 


where you start, through this stairway, to your | 


place of destination. 
It is now submitted whether you cannot go from 


well located for this purpose, and in summer is on 
the cool side of the house. 

On the south, or lower side, are two other rooms, 
W S and F, the former beautifully located and per- 
fectly adapted to a winter sitting-room, and F to a 
winter sleeping-room. Observe, it has no outside 
door, so that cold can enter only through the win- 
dows, there being two doors between it and the 
outside doors. This will render its temperature 
much more uniform than if it had an outside door, 


| and situated almost over the fire-room, it can be 


rendered as warm as you please. Is not this a 





luxurious arrangement for cold days in winter, 
when an outside, or even an entry door, will admit 
so much chilling blast ? 

Both these rooms are also over two like rooms 
below, so that heat ascending through the floor, 
will help to keep the first warm. I never like to 
occupy the first floor, either in summer, for it is 
more or less damp, or in winter, for cold will creep 
in, and pass up to the floor timbers and along them 
to crevices in the floor, whereas, by this mode of 
building, no cold air can come fo these floor timbers, 
and the heat ascends from the workmen's sit- 
ting and dining rooms below, so as to keep the 
first comfortable. Please, reader, reflect on 
the importance as a means of health and luxury, 
especially to cold-blooded persons, of warm floors 
and feet in winter, and the great discomfort and 
injury to health consequent on cold floors and feet. 

Observe, again, that often, in fall and spring, 
when the weather changes rapidly from warm to 
cold, an outside door, often opened, soon renders a 
room uncomfortable, so that you have to start a 
fire, whereas, in this case, no outside door admits 
cold or emits heat, so that it retains a uniform tem- 
perature. For a like reason it does not become so 
hot on a hot day in summer, especially as only 
about one-third of its wall is at one time exposed 
to the sun's rays, and this only half the day. 

This uniformity in the temperature of a room is 
a most important point. None who have not ex- 
perienced it can realize how important, or how 
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comfortable. It is again submitted whether here 
is not an admirable winter luxury, to which every 
family might treat themselves. 

The above allusion to “treating ourselves to lux- 
uries,” requires a little further elucidation. I once 
hired a shrewd Irishman, who had no change of 
linen, and that all rags and dirt, and without coat 
or vest. Set to work with other Irishmen, they 
soon began to tease him about his clothes, to which 
he replied :—“ If I were able, I would treat myself 
to clean linen every day in the year, for nothing I 
can give myself is too good for myself.” 

Apply this to houses. Should they not be fur- 
nished with just as many means of comfort, and 
even luxury, as their builder is well able to pay 
for? Yet how often are thousands spent on out- 
side appearances and inside ornaments, which af- 
ford no solid comfort, only foster pride ; whereas, 
a moiety of this extra expense would add to the 
real enjoyments and luxuries of its occupants every 
day, as long as it stands. And it is further sub- 
mitted whether this octagonal form, these porticoes, 
these sumptuous center rooms, and these conveni- 
ent side rooms, together with this array of contri- 
vances, do not throw far into the shade even the 
best and imost costly styles of modern domestic ar- 
chitecture. 

This general plan was set forth in the author's 
“Home for All,” in 1847, and is here carried out 
with some modifications, 


It remains to add that chimneys are carried up 
both in the middle wall—made fourteen inches 
wide at one end for this express purpose, as repre- 
sented in the drawing, and also in an angle in each 
of the four closets, cut off from each of the four 
side rooms—made as described in a former article, 
by drawing a stick the size of the flue along up 
while building the wall, thus leaving a hole after it. 

As eight feet was too narrow for an ice-house, it 
was made sixteen feet, and as the portico is seven- 
and-a-half feet, the other eight and-a-half feet 
outside the portico, and over the ice and green 
houses, are occupied by stairs, for passage up and 
down outside of the house. In case of fire, it is 
desirable that occupants can reach the ground by 
an outside descent, in case the inside stories 
should be enveloped in flame. Visitors, and others 
too, will often pass up and down, to the roof even, 
without going inside. These stairways, then, serve 
to cover this irregularity, and to give a stairway 
outside of, and without any way interfering with 
the portico itself. 


As to my own house, I am quite sure it will 
never burn ; first, because many of its inside walls 
are made of lime and stones, and the studs and 
laths of the others are washed with a solution al- 
most as cheap as dirt and water, put on with a 
whitewash brush, which renders the wood incom- 
bustible. It will char before it will blaze. A fire 
cannot be kindled out of even pine sticks covered 
with it. I need, therefore, neither to insure my 
house, nor fear its taking fire. I had the recipe of 
Messrs. Isham, wholesale druggist, 103 Pearl-st., 
New York, promising not to disclose it, but refer- 
ring readers who would use it to them. It is also 
water-proof as well as fire-proof. 








AN ILLUSTRATED VIEW OF THE DOWNER CHERRY. 


This cherry, from its combination of excellent qualities, in tree and fruit, is one of the most valuable 
kinds that have become generally known to the public. The tree is very hardy, a good grower and great 
bearer. It usually has a very vigorous and healthy appearance. The fruit is the most hardy of any kind 
within our knowledge. When we have had two or three weeks of wet weather, about the time the 
cherries ripen, we have noticed that while half the crop was rotten of many varieties, and the most tender 
kinds were nearly all spoiled, the Downer cherry was scarcely any affected. This is of great importance, 
as a great many cherries are lost by wet weather. This cherry was raised from seed by Samuel Downer, 
Esq., a veteran pomologist, of Dorchester, in this vicinity, It was budded with other cherry stocks in the 
nursery, but the bud failed, and the tree was allowed to grow and bear. Mr. Downer has raised sev- 
eral seedlings from the original tree, all of which resemble it very strongly, but are generally slightly 


improved in flavor. 


e fruit is tolerably large; roundish, slightly heart-shaped; red, often mottled with yellow, light 
amber in the shade; stalk rather long and slender; flesh very tender, extremely juicy, sweetish, a slight 
mazzard bitter till fully ripe, and then very fine, rich, and luscious, It ripens late with the Honey Heart, 
generally from the 5th to the 12th or 15th of July. The tree grows upright—New England Farmer. 








THE CHERRY. 


July is emphatically the month for the cherry, 
and in its best varieties, when fully ripe, it is a 
cooling, healthful, and very refreshing fruit. The 
ease with which the tree is cultivated, its hardi- 
ness, luxuriance, rapid growth, long life, beauty, 
and cleanliness, as a shade tree, and the early 
ripening of the fruit, conspire to make the cherry a 
general favorite. Children and birds have ever 
evinced their special partiality for it, and there are 
few adults who are not inclined to renew their 
youthful tastes and habits in cherry time. Dys- 
peptics, and those who have a torpid liver, will 
almost universally receive positive benefit to their 
health by the free use of cherries. In last year's 
July number we gave the history of the cherry 
and the best mode of cultivating, together with a 
list of the choicest varieties; to which we refer the 
reader. We may, however, repeat the names of 
those then referred to. They are the Black Heart, 
Black Tartarian, Knight’s Early Black, Oxheart, 
American Heart, Yellow Spanish or White Bigar- 
reau, and Tradescant’s Black Heart. 

None of the smaller fruits are so extensively 
and abundantly raised as this, yet generally the 





cultivation has by no means reached the true 
standard of elevation. Many have the fruit, but 
much of it is but third-rate. We remember, in 
early life, when it required strong nerves to eat the 
best cherries that could be found in several con- 
secutive towns, and from their excessive sourness 
a dozen of them would almost skin the mouth. 
That such should produce ill health is not strange. 
But large, sweet, tender cherries like those named 
in the above list are a real sumptuous luxury, be- 
sides being eminently healthful. We hope to see the 
time when this beautiful tree shall have supplant- 
ed many fruitless shade trees, and in tens of thou- 
sands of instances occupying positions where no 
tree has stood to break the force of a sultry sum- 
mer sun, or rude wintry blast, since the primeval 
forest fell before the pioneer’s axe. Let fruit trees 
line the road-sides, for general and gratuitous en- 
joyment, to satisfy the appetite of the weary way- 
farer, and silence the complaint so prevalent 
against school-urchin fruit-thieves. Let fruit-trees 
be plenty in pastures, on vacant and waste places, 
everywhere; nor let the orchard and the garden 
be neglected, but doubled in the number of choice 
varieties, and then we shall hear less of forbidden 
fruit, and realize more of the spirit of an Eden 
deiataed 
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Cuents of the FAonth. 


DOMESTIC. 


Potrricat.—The chief topic of interest in the 
political world, up to the time of closing this record, 
is the meeting of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at Baltimore for the nomination of a candidate 
as President of the United States. The Conven- 
tion assembled on the Ist of June in the Hall of 
the Maryland Institute,a room of ample dimen- 
sions, capable of holding some five thousand per- 
sons. It was crowded to such an excess that no 
little difficulty was found in accomodating the Dele- 
gates with seats. The convention was called to 
order by Hon. Benjamin F. Hallet, of Mass., and 
after a good deal of preliminary discussion, Hon. 
John W. Davis, of Indiana, was chosen President. 
The rules of the House of Representatives of the 
United States were adopted as the rules of the 
Convention. It was decided that two-thirds of the 
whole number of votes should be necessary to a 
nomination, and that each State should be entitled 
to the same number of votes which belonged to it 
in the Electoral College. On the first ballot the 
votes were for Cass 117, Buchanan 93, Douglas 20, 
Marcy 27, Butler 2, Houston 8, Lane 13, Dickinson 
1, Dodge 8, and Weller 4. The whole number of 
votes being 288, and necessary to a choice, two- 
thirds, 192. It was not until the forty-ninth ballot, 
which took place on the fifth day of the session, 
that a choice was effected, when Hon. Franklin 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, received 282 votes, be- 
ing the vote of all the States represented in the Con- 
vention, except Ohio. Six of the Ohio votes were 
cast for other candidates, two for Cass, two for 
Douglas, and two for Butler. On the first ballot 
for Vice-President Hon. William R. King received 
126 votes, and on the second ballot was chosen by 
a vote of 277. Before the adjournment of the 
Convention, a Democratic platform was adopted, 
embodying the following principles—that the 
Federal Government is one of limited powers, 
which are to be exercised by a strict construction 
of the Constitution—that the government has no 
power to commence and carry on a general system 
of Internal Improvements—nor to assume the 
debts of the several States contracted for local im- 
provements or other State purposes—that Congress 
has no power to cherish one branch of industry to 
the detriment of any other—that no more revenue 
shall be raised than is required to defray the 
necessary expenses of the government, and for the 
extinction of the public debt—that Congress has 
no power to charter a national bank, nor to inter- 
fere with the domestic institutions of the several 
States—that all efforts of the Abuvlitionists and 
others to induce Congress to interfere with ques- 
tions of slavery are calculated to lead to alarming 
and dangerous q and, therefore, the 
Democratic party of the Union will adhere to a 
faithful execution of the Compromise measures, and 
will resist all attempts at renewing the agitation 
of the Slavery Question. 

The Whig State Convention of Maryland met 














at Baltimore on the 20th of May, Gen. John G. 
Chapman presiding. The purport of the resolu- 
tions adopted was that the Compromise measures 
are a final settlement of the questions involved 
therein—that the Whigs of Maryland approve the 
administration of Millard Fillmore, and declare him 
their first choice for the Presidency—and that they 
will give their cordial support to any true Whig 
nominated by the National Convention, who will 
support the Compromise Act, including the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law. A choice of delegates in favor of 
Mr. Fillmore was made to the National Convention. 


Hon. Elias N. Conway, of Pulaski Co., has been 
nominated by the Democratic State Convention of 
Arkansas for Governor. Resolutions were adopted, 
declaring that either Douglas or Buchanan would 
suit the “ Arkansas Democracy” for the Presidency, 
naming General Pillow for Vice-President, and re- 
affirming the resolutions of 1798, and the previ- 
ous Baltimore platforms. 

The Whig State Convention of Texas assembled 
at Houston on the 5th of May. Colonel James 
Reilly was appointed President. Resolutions were 
adopted in favor of Mr. Fillmore, indorsing the 
finality of the Compromise, and likewise claiming 
as constitutional the exercise of the power of 
Congress to improve rivers and harbors. Six Dele- 
gates to the National Convention were nominated. 


The Democratic State Convention was held at 
Raleigh, on the 13th of May, B. D. McRae _presid- 
ing. Hon. D. 8. Reid was nominated for Governor, 
and Hon. Robert Strange recommended for Vice- 
President. Resolutions were adopted, in addition 
to one for the Compromise, and another against 
giving away the public lands. . 

The Whig State Convention of Mississippi met 
at Jackson on the 3d of May, General A. B. Brad- 
ford of Marshall, presiding. The convention de- 
clared in favor of Millard Fillmore for President, 
and J. J. Crittenden for Vice-President. Resolu- 
tions complimentary to Henry Clay and Daniel 
Webster were also adopted, as were others on the 
Compromise, the Union party, foreign policy, and 
in favor of a moderate protective tariff and im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. 


The Whig National Convention for the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for the Presidency, was to as- 
semble at Baltimore on the 16th of June, but as 
our Journal is sent to press before that date, we 
are unable to give a record of their proceedings. 

We have nothing of permanent interest to record 
concerning the proceedings of Congress during the 
past month. 

The Massachusetts Legislature adjourned on Sat- 
urday, the 22d of May, sine die, after a session of 
136 days. The most important bills passed related 
to the manufacture and sale of ardent spirits; to 
the abolition of the death penalty in all cases ex- 
cept murder, and its virtual suspension even in 
eases of murder; to the calling of a convention to 
amend the Constitution. Several other important 
measures were carried through the Senate, but 
killed in the House, which was the conservative 
body of this Legislature. Among them may te 
mentioned the attempt to remove the capital, and 
the repeal of the Plurality Law in the election of 
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Presidential Electors; the bill for the “ better se- 
curity of personal liberty;” and the bill to dis- 
trict cities into single districts for the election of 
Representatives. All these measures were killed 
in the House, though most of them passed the 
Senate. The total expense of the session has been 
$142,677 20, 

The Maine Liquor Law, after passing the Legis- 
lature, was vetoed by Governor Boutwell, on the 
ground that the vote by open ballot did not secure 
a free expression of the sense of the people, to 
whom the bill was to be submitted for approval 
before it became a law. On the subsequent action 
in the House, an amendment was carried, striking 
out the clause referring it to the people. The bill 
then passed, to be engrossed, by 23 majority, and 
was in this form sent back to the Senate, where it 
was finally passed by one majority. The Govern- 
or has since given it his signature, and it is now a 
law, to take effect in sixty days after the time of 
its enactment. 


Arrival or THE Irish Patriot Mracurr.— 
Thomas Francis Meagher, one of the most eloquent 
and intrepid of the Irish patriots of 1848, who was 
condemned to death and has since been a State 
prisoner for life at Van Dieman's Land, because of 
his efforts to secure his country’s independence and 
her people's liberties, has escaped from his confine- 
ment, and recently arrived in this city. 

A public reception was proffered him by the 
Common Council of New York, in honor of his he- 
roic devotion to the cause of political freedom; but 
in view of his peculiar position, Mr. Meagher felt 
compelled to decline its acceptance. In his reply 
to the committee of the Common Council, who ten- 
dered the invitation, Mr. Meagher says :— 

“ While my country remains in sorrow and sub- 
jection, it would be indelicate of me to participate 
in the festivities you propose. When she lifts her 
head, and nerves her arm for a bolder struggle— 
when she goes forth, like Miriam, with song and 
timbrel, to celebrate her victory—I, too, shall lift 
up my head, and join in the hymn of freedom. Till 
then, the retirement I seek will best accord with 
the love I bear her, and the sadness which her 
present fate inspires. 

“Nor do I forget the companions of my exile. 
My heart is with them at this hour, and shares the 
solitude in which they dwell. The freedom that 
has been restored to me is embittered by the recol- 
lection of their captivity. While they are in pris- 
on, a shadow rests upon my spirit, and the thoughts, 
that might otherwise be free, throb heavily within 
me. It is painful for me to speak. I should feel 
happy in being permitted to be silent. 


“For these reasons, you will not feel displeased 
with me for declining the honors you solicit me to 
accept. Did I esteem them less, I should not con- 
sider myself so unworthy, nor decline so 1 
sively to enjoy them. The privileges of so emi- 
nent a city should be sacred to those who personify 
a great and living cause—a past full of fame, and 
a future full of hope—and whose names are prom- 
inent and imperishable.” 
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Woman's Ricats Convertion,—A convention of 
the friends of Woman’s Rights assembled at West 
Chester, Pennsylvania, on the 2dof June. Among 
the prominent friends of the cause in attendance 
were Lucretia Mott; Mrs. Frances D. Gage, of 
Ohio; Mrs. Catherine I. H. Nichols, editor of Zhe 
Windham (Vt.) Democrat ; Dr. Harriet K. Hunt, 
of Boston; and Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, of New 
York. 

Mrs. M. A. W. Johnson, of Philadelphia, was cho- 
sen President, and Hannah M. Darlington, Edward 
Webb, and Sidney Pierce, Secretaries. 

The President, on taking the chair, delivered an 
elaborate and eloquent address, describing the ob- 
jects of the meeting, and the claims of woman on 
the justice of society. 

“Woman,” said she, “in consequence of being 
placed in unequal and unnatural social relations, 
fails to recognize her individuality, and submissively 
merges her own life in that of man, whom she has 
been taught to reverence as her intellectual supe- 
rior. This process has gone on, age after age, until 
the great mass of the sex fail to perceive the true 
relations of duty and life, and feel it to be no con- 
cern of theirs if their husbands, fathers, and bro- 
thers, to gratify their political ambition or promote 
their personal aggrandizement, plunge the nation 
in the horrors of war, by which their own hearth- 
stones are made desolate, and widows and orphans 
are multiplied throughout the land. They are too 
often content with their present meager facilities 
for culture and development, and willing to remain 
in the vale below, and watch with exultation the 
progress of their brothers as they surmount suc- 
cessive difficulties in their ascent to the hights of 
learning and power ; forgetting that the mothers of 
the race, if they would be prepared to transmit a 
vigorous and healthful intellectual constitution to 
their children, and be qualified to guard the infan- 
cy of a great and virtuous people, must cultivate 
to their fullest extent the intellectual capacities 
with which they are themselves endowed. Thus 
woman connives at her own degradation, and in so 
doing wrongs not only herself, but the whole race. 
During the period of her youthful existence, she is 
admired, flattered, petted, and caressed ; and ere 
the years of ripening womanhood arrives, she is 
ready to merge her being in that of a husband, who 
is quite willing to assume her most important re- 
sponsibilities, on condition of receiving from her 
the love and obedience which he feels are due to 
his superior intelli sence and wisdom. 

“ We demand for woman equal freedom with her 
brother to raise her voice and exert her influence 
directly for the removal of all the evils that afflict 
the race; and that she be permitted to do this in 
the manner dictated by her own sense of propriety 
and justice. Weask for her educational advanta- 
ges equal to those enjcyed by the other sex; that 
the richly-endowed institutions, which she has been 
taxed to establish and support, may be open alike 
to all her children. We claim for her the right to 
follow any honorable calling or profession for which 
she may be fitted by her intellectual capacity and 
training. We claim for her a fair opportunity to 

attain a position of pecuniary independence, and to 





this end that she receive for her labor a compensa- 
tion equivalent to its recognized value when per- 
formed by the other sex.” 

Among the leading female reformers who took 
part in the debates of the convention were Lucre- 
tia Mott, Frances D. Gage, Mrs. Nichols, Mrs. Rose, 
and Dr. Hunt, A series of resolutions was adopt- 
ed, maintaining that the disposition of property by 
law, as affecting married parties, ought to be same 
for the husband and the wife; that she should 
have, during life, an equal control over the proper- 
ty gained by their mutual toil and sacrifices ; and 
be heir to her husband precisely to the extent that 
he is heir to her; that the mother being as much 
the natural guardian of the child as the father, 
ought so to be recognized in law, and if it is justly 
the province of the court to appoint guardians for 
minors, want of qualification in the surviving parent 
should be the required condition of the appointment; 
that the inequality of the remuneration paid for 
woman’s labor, compared with that of man, is un- 
just and degrading; that the distinctive traits of 
female character, like the distinct physical organi- 
zation of the sex, having its foundation in nature, 
the wide range of thought and action, and the high- 
est cultivation and development of all its varied 
powers, will only make more apparent those sensi- 
bilities and graces which are considered its peculiar 
charm. 

The convention was attended by large audiences, 
including many from the vicinity of the pleasant 
village of West Chester, as well as those from a 
greater distance, who had come to lend their aid 
to this important reform. 





Tae Tump Woman's Ricuts Convention of 
Ohio, was held at Masillon,on the 26th and 27 of 
May. Its deliberations were characterized by more 
ability and decorum than is often found in a pop- 
ular political meeting. Mrs. Frances D. Gage, pre- 
sided, and on taking the chair, gave a brief address. 
Mrs. Jane Frohock, a teacher in the Union School 
at Wellsville, delivered an impressive address, 
Mrs. Catharine M. Severance, wife of the Cashier of 
the Canal Bank, at Cleveland, made her first pub- 
ic effort on this occasion. Mrs. Josephine Griffin, 
of Litchfield, and Mr. L. A. Hine, of Cincinnati 
gave excellent addresses. 

The resolutions passed at the Convention were 
of a searching character, showing an intimate 
knowledge of the wants of woman and the duty of 
the community. 





Antiocn Cottrce.—This embryo seminary, for 
which the young and growing denomination which 
rejects all names but “Christian,” all creeds but 
the Bible, all tests of fellowship but a good life, 
has raised $100,000 as an endowment, has been 
definitively located at a little village known as 
Yellow Springs, Green Co., Ohio, on the Miami 
Railroad. Three College edifices are to be erected, 
each absorbing about one million brick. Equal fa- 
cilities and opportunities in all departments will be 
offered to females and males, 





Crxcisnatt Assoctation or Borayists—The 
Cincinnati Association of Systematic Botanists, 





having for its object the study and advancement of 
Systematic and Scientific Botany, has been recently 
organized. President, Dr. John A. Warder; Sec- 
retary, James W. Ward, Esq. The objects of the 
society are eminently practical, embracing the 
classification, momenclature, and normal habits of 
plants and the definition of their general characters, 
together with the history and description of the in- 
sects that feed on and destroy them. 





Tue Post-Orrick Derartuent.—It appears by 
a statement of the Post Master General, that the 
whole number of paid and unpaid letters which 
passed through the Post Office of the United States 
during the year ending June 80th, 1851, (exclusive 
of California, foreign and dead letters,) was 
71,185,284; of which they were paid letters 
19,207,471; unpaid letters, 50,707,726; paid by 
stamps, 1,270,088 ; free do., 3,646,016 ; drop do,, 
715,428. Letters conveyed by European steamers, 
3,909,186 ; do. do. Havana, 56,908 ; do. do., Cali- 
fornia, 1,328,667; dead letters, 2,416,250. The 
total amount, adding the four last items omitted in 
the first aggregate, is 82,252,735, as the number of 
letters which passed through the Post Office of the 
United States during the fiscal year ending June 
80,1851. The total printed matter, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, chargeable with postage, was, 
82,695,872; free printed matter, 3,460,050; ex- 
change newspapers and franked documents 
5,000,000 ; total, 91,155,922. 





Tue Resutt or a Census recently taken of 
Dunkirk, gives a population of four thousand and 
sixteen, showing a ratio of increase, during the last 
twelve months, of nearly fifty per cent. Over one 
hundred dwellings have been erected in the place 
since the lst of March last. Total number of ar- 
rivals from April 17 to May 29: Steamers, 126 ; 
Propellers, 21; Brigs 11; Schooners, 14. 





A Mr. Jewett, of Madison County, Vermont, has 
‘imported from Spain one hundred and sixty choice 
sheep, which cost him $14,000. There was one buck 
in the flock which cost $900, and will, it is said, 
shear 24 lbs. of wool. They have arrived in New 
York in charge of an experienced Spanish shep- 
herd. This is the way to improve the valuable 
stock of our country, and enable us to equal in fine- 
ness the manufactures in Europe. 





The total amount of contributions to the Wash- 
ington National Monument during the month of 
May, was $2,199 40. The following blocks have 
been received, viz: copper block from the State of 
Michigan ; block from citizens of Thomaston, Maine ; 
block from Thalian Association of Wilmington, 
N. C. 





The corner-stone of a new college has been laid 
at Tiffin, Seneca Co., Ohio. The citizens of the 
county subscribed $12,000 towards the erection. 
It is to be 102 feet in length, and four and a half 
stories high. An assemblage of from five to six 
thousand were present. It will embrace five dis- 
tinct courses of instruction: 1. A classical or col- 
legiate course. 2. A preparatory course. 3. A 
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teacher’s course, or normal department. 4. A sci- 
entific, or English course. 5. A farmer's course, or 
scientific agriculture. 





A lake about two miles and a half long, and lo- 
cated about eight miles from the village of Brigh- 
ton, Canada, burst its banks on the 2lst ult. and 
completely drained out the water on the neighbor- 
ing land. The bank through which the water 
broke was about forty feet in hight. The rush of 
water dug a channel twenty-five feet deep and one 
hundred feet wide for a length of two miles, up- 
rooting forest trees, carrying away mill-dams, and 
drowning two men. Thus occurred the singular 
phenomenon of a lake being dried in a few days. 





John Howard Payne, U. S. Consul at Tunis, 
recently deceased, was the author of the celebra- 
ted song, “ Home Sweet Home.” In his early life 
he was a distinguished dramatic performer, and a 
man of versatile genius. He was appointed consul 
in 1851, and had just established himself under his 


flag. 


Several cannon balls have been dug out of a 
hill in East Boston, which stands opposite Breed’s 
Hill, and it is supposed they were fired at the 
battle of Bunker Hill. 








The Maryland House of Delegates have passed 
a bill prohibiting the circulation of notes of a less 
denomination than $5, and it is now the law. It 
prohibits the circulation of foreign small notes after 
October next, and those of the Maryland Banks 
after next March. 





Private letters from New Orleans, from an au- 
thority likely to be well informed, intimate that the 
rumors in some of the Southern papers relative to 
another expedition for the invasion of Cuba, are by 
no means without foundation. 


Mr. Grinnell’s ship Advance has just left the Sec. 
tional Dock, where she has been put in the most 
perfect trim, and is now fully ready for sea. Mr. 
Grinnell is ready at once to fit out another expedi- 
tion to search for Sir John Franklin, provided the 
Government will give him officers and men; and of 
these there are hundreds ready to volunteer if they 
can get leave of absence. Mr. George Peabody, of 
London, the well-known American banker, has au- 
thorized Mr. Grinnell to draw upon him for $10,000, 
if necessary, to start such an expedition. 








On the 23d of May, the Shaker cotton mill at Shir- 
ley village was dedicated to its legitimate use, by a 
series of Shaker religious services. Nearly two 
hundred persons were present. A dedication hymn 
composed by Elder William H. Wetherbee, was 
sung ; prayer was offered; the regular Shaker form 
of movement was performed ; and a poem, com- 
posed by L. D. Grosvenor, was read. 





FOREIGN. 

Cetesration or tHe Deata or Narotzon.—On 
Wednesday, the 5th May, the anniversary of the 
death of the Emperor Napoleon, a more than usual- 
ly imposing funeral service was celebrated in his 





honor in the Chapel of the Invalides. Atan early 
hour the constituted bodies of the State, all attired 
in their official costumes, assembled in the Chapel, 
which was hung entirely in black for the occasion. 
At 11 o'clock precisely the President of the Re- 
public arrived. He was accompanied by the Min- 
ister of War, and escorted by a detachment of 
Cuirassiers. He was received at the gate of the 
Church by the Governor of the Hotel and the high 
functionaries of State, by whom he was conducted 
with all due ceremony to a seat reserved for him 
near the altar. The service immediately com- 
menced, and lasted about three-quarters of an 
hour. The President was then, with the same 
ceremonial, conducted back to his carriage, which 
was waiting in the “Court of Honor.” Here, and 
as far as the outer gate, the old soldiers of the 
Empire were drawn up in two lines, and they 
greeted the President as he passed. On the Es- 
planade an immense multitude had collected, and 
loud and frequent acclamation were heard as his 
carriage moved on slowly through the dense ranks. 





Iupertat Journey.—The Emperor and Empress 
of Russia bad arrived at Warsaw on the 2d of May, 
and on the 6th the King and Queen of Prussia left 
Berlin to meet them at the frontier. The Emperor 
goes to Vienna, thence to Prague to visit the ex- 
Emperor of Austria, and afterward comes for a few 
days to Berlin. Extraordinary preparations were 
made on the road from St. Petersburg to Warsaw 
for the journey of the Empress and her numerous 
suite. When the Emperor travels alone he gener- 
ally does so in a more simple manner. A gentle- 
man, who came a little in advance of the Imperial 
train, describes the spectacle along the whole line 
as extraordinary. The road for 400 English miles 
was repaired and swept by hand, every stone be- 
ing removed, and at every post station 176 horses 
were kept ready harnessed, that not an instant 
might be lost. In Berlin the expected arrival of 
the Emperor was announced by the increased se- 
verity of the police inspection of travelers at the 
railway stations. For two days past no person 
was allowed to get out of the carriages till after 
his paper had been rigidly examined; all persons 
coming from Poland were detained, without excep- 
tion, for special examination. 





Gop tn Exctanp.—The energies of Englishmen 
have proved the existence of gold, apparently in 
great abundance, within the shores of the island. 
At South Molton, in Devonshire, on the property 
of Lord Poltemore, it is found as rich as in either 
California or Australia. The Britannia Mine will, 
probably, be the pioneer of the discovery of other 
deposits of auriferous ores in the United Kingdom. 
That the more valuable gold-bearing stones are 
rich to an extraordinary degree, is placed beyond 
question by the reports of practical assayists, and 
the examination of nearly all the great geologists 
and mineralogists of the day ; while that the bulk 
is also commercially valuable, is evinced by the 
fact that a London bullion dealer has offered £5 
per ton at the mine for the whole of what has 
hitherto been considered as mere refuse, (about 300 





tons,) and used for mending the roads, There are 
forty or fifty gold stones at the offices of the com- 
pany, which are rich in the extreme, and altogether 
quite beautiful. 





Distressrp Rervcrrs.—There are now in Lon- 
don some hundreds of foreign refugees in a very 
destitute state—verging, in fact, on starvation. 
Their lamentable condition has excited the sympa- 
thies of the democratic party, and a number of 
gentlemen, among whom is Mr. Robert Le Blond, 
have formed a committee, and devised a plan for 
affording them relief by means of employment. It 
has been suggested that a register of the names 
of all the refugees and their necessities should be 
made out; and in realizing this, it may be stated 
that, at the breaking up of the last Co-operative 
Soiree, several influential persons present seemed 
heartily disposed to lend a concurrent assistance, 





Piscellancans Department. 








ImposturrE.—A person now stopping in New 
York thus announces himself:—* C. W. Roback be- 
ing the seventh son of the seventh son, and having 
astrology his exclusive study since the early age of 
fifteen years, enjoys advantages derived from trav- 
eling and reflection that are by none in 
this country or in Europe; and being gifted so by 
nature, and having cultivated these blessed gifts, he 
is prepared to adapt them to the following uses, 
and in the immediate consummation of the follow- 
ing topics :—Business of all descriptions ; traveling 
by land or sea; courtships, advice given for their 
successful accomplishment; speculating in stocks, 
merchandise, or real estate ; the recovering of lega- 
cies in dispute ; the purchasing of tickets, and the 
safety of ships at sea. He also has had the honor 
of receiving a certificate from the Honorable C. 
John Bernadotte, formerly King of Sweden, which 
it will give him great pleasure in showing to those 
who may favor him with a call; he also offers his 
services respecting health, wealth, and marriage, 
love affairs, journeys, lawsuits, difficulty in business, 
fraud, sickness and death ; past, present, aud future 
events, and all the concerns of life; and invites all 
to call who are afflicted corporally or mentally.” 


[The above advertisement, copied from a city 
paper, must have been written by some other per- 
son, as this astrological humbug is too ignorant to 
write plain English. 

We copy the following from a newspaper published 
in Schoolkill Haven, Pa. :—] 

“ Roback, that Prince of Humbugs, has been held 
in $1,000 bail, to answer a charge of swindling in 
obtaining money from James Washington, a colored 
man, resident of Camden, for the cure of his wife 
by conjuration. He was arrested when in full re- 
galia, and was conducted through the streets, hav- 
ing on his head a fanciful-looking cap,decorated with 
a crescent and stars. The colored man paid $18, 
and was to give a like amount when his wife was 
cured of her disease.” 

The following letters are specimens of the man- 
ner in which the “ professor” compounds with his 
dupes :— 

“I can make you draw in a lottery from $50, up 
to $500 for $5, from $100 to $1,000 for $10—from 


$100 to $5,000, for $20—from £500 to $10,000, for 
$40,000 when higher conjuration power is taken 
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the price would be much higher I have made thous- 
ands rich in one year by this wonderful conjuration 
power it will make you lucky during life, and give 
you power over your enemies.” 

“JT have noticed your remarks in reference to 
your sight you can be restored in from 3 to7 weeks 
that you will See so well as ever in your life anda 
standing cure I have cured hundreds of worse 
cases. I have done a close Astronomical and 
Astro’ calculation and find by your nativity you 
ean be cured by conjuration in the said time if you 
will remit me a fee of $40, or if not convenient to 
send the whole at once $20—and the remainder as 
soon as you can make it convenient.” 


*“ phil’a july 13d 1849 
“Dear Mrs. L. Me 


“yours of the 10th inSt is at hand, and in regard 
to your injury; I can cure your husband to never 
Drink liquer more in his life ; he will be hatred to 
them Some Lues it, I have cured hundreds in this 
city and its vicinity, and all to full satisfaction ; 
and my fee is $40,00, as soon as you remeet me 
this fee, I will speedily after receiving it. Send 
you the power & that will stope him, that will also 
make you and husband more lucky in every thing 
you undertake, I have give luck in business & lot- 
tery & happiness in marriage, and luck in every 
thing During life, Ihave given out of thousands of 
power, and all to full satisfaction, I have brouth 
200 stolen property back: all in this city and its 
vicinity, I enclose a circular, for you to See more 
particular § Réspectfully yours, C. W. Roback 

“71 Locust Street above 8th Street phila.” 





[Now it is our opinion that such an infamous 
swindler should not be permitted to prey upon 
credulous and ignorant people. Is it not gambling, 
which the law forbids : in fact, robbery ! Why is he 
not arrested and punished? If our laws are made 
for the protection of the innocent, why not ap- 
ply them in this case of transparent villany ?] 


OUR JOURNALS. 


[Whether the publishers deserve the high com- 
mendations which the American and European 
press bestow so lavishly upon them, may be ques- 
tioned : but the intrinsic merits of the principles 
they advocate, are high above the reach of criti- 
cism, and demand attention, respect, and venera- 
tion. It is by far more pleasant and agreeable to 
labor zealously—and for a very moderate remunera- 
tion—in a good cause, than to work ina bad cause 
at any price. Let the man then who is so fortu- 
nate as to secure the thanks of millions whom he 
benefits, be content to remain an humble 
worker, without trumpeting his own name before 
the world. We have been led to make these re- 
marks by reading the following from the Freeman 
axp Tertsune, a paper published in Oshawa, 
Canada } 

PurenotocicaL anp Water-Cure Journats. 
Tkese highly popular and useful periodicals for the 
present month are now before us. We will ever 
welcome them with pleasure, and peruse them with 
profit and satisfaction. In their typographical ap- 
pearance they are almost faultless and ever contain 
a mass of valuable information. We think no fam- 
ily who has the welfare and prosperity of its mem- 
bers at heart, should ever be without them. They 
form a complete daily hand-book, and both in con- 
junction, cover the entire province of human action. 
The one has reference to the mental, the other to 
the physical forces of humanity. Phrenvlogy is 








the science of the mental operations as indicated 
by the unmistakeable appearances of the brain, 
Physiology—which is the broad foundation of the 
water treatment and the principal theme of this 
journal—is the science of physical life. An ade- 
quate comprehension of first principles, is knowl- 
edge two-thirds gained. The application of these, 
completes the unity of wisdom, A practical knowl- 
edge of ourselves and those around us is the most 
important of all knowledge. These journals with- 
out one vestige of unnecessary flattery on our part, 
supply, in no meager degree, the great desider- 
atum. We believe with all our heart in Phrenol- 
ogy and Water-Cure. We make the first, one of 
our chief counsellors in detecting character, and the 
latter we practice to our “heart's content.” We 
wish these Journals a world-wide renown and a 
universal success, We shall notice the contents of 
these numbers more particularly afterwards, mean- 
while we shall be glad to forward the names of 
subscribers, or in any other way act as agents 
in procuring any of the works sold by the enter- 
prising publishers, Fowlers and Wells, New York. 


Tse Port Byron Gazerre, refering to the Phre- 
nological Journal, says :—“ It is useless for us to 
say anything in praise of the work, for “what 
every one says must be true,” and they say that it is 
the best work issued from the press at the low price 
of one dollar, that graces the literature of America. 
The Journal is duly appreciated in this vicinity, 
and no small number are taken, although we say it 
should be in the hands of every family in this land 
of liberty. 


Tue ParexotocicaL Journat 1n Canapa. [We 
cannot deny ourselves, or our readers, the plea- 
sure of perusing the following from the Osnawa 
Freeman, Canada West.] 


Phrenology is or ought to be the grand master 
study of the age. It professes to be a tangible 
demonstrative discovery of those hidden mental 
powers which distinguish man as the lord of sublu- 
nary creation. It is emphatically therefore the 
Science of man. If the graspings of the human 
mind are as yet beyond our ken—if it can achieve 
wonders in the discovery and systematizing of Na- 
ture’s laws—if it can roam the wide universe of 
matter, and fathom the designs of the Almighty— 
if it is but a transcript of the Deity himself, and its 
destiny is to encircle the eternal ages, surely a com- 


_ petent knowledge of its being and attributes, and 


the indications and laws by which it manifests it- 
self to our notice is of the first importance. Such 
a science ought to lie at the foundation of all our 
habits of thinking, judging, and acting, It ought 
to be the chief characteristic in all education, and 
ought to permeate the essential principles of all 
social institutions. Were its doctrines and demon- 
strations generally understood, it would certainly 
revolutionize the face of society and change the as- 
pect of the times. But we do not expect, neither 
do we desire sudden changes. Weare content that 
the science should slowly, imperceptibly, but surely 
progress. It is a chief evidence of a great truth 
that it be so. Phrenology, although it has encoun- 
tered much opposition in its day, is now being 
looked upon with favor by the mighty public. It 





has enlisted in its service some of the ablest minds, 
and is by many of our thinking men confessed to 
be the guiding light to their mental efforts, and the 
plumb lineto their judgment. Humanity, in short, 
is an enigma without its aid. But with it the phi- 
losophy of human character in all ages is compara- 
tively, if not adequately understood and appre- 
ciated, 

We have repeatedly borne our testimony to 
the excellency of Phrenology, but as we never may 
in Canada have another such opportunity, we em- 
brace the present one, not only to sound our praises 
to the science, but at the same time to give ex- 
pression to our admiration of, and confidence in 
the American Phrenological Journal—the chief rep- 
resentative and organ of the science. 

The enterprise of its publishers is most charac- 
teristic of American energy. Nothing like inert- 
ness or retrogressiveness about them. The capac- 
ities of their Journal gradually enlarge and ad- 
vance with the increasing demands and necessities 
of the age. The new series maintains the high 
character of its predecessors. The series of lead- 
ing artieles on education advances with increasing 
interest. Its province and relations are widely dis- 
cussed. The characters and biographies of leading 
men are given at length, in the present number 
(May.) The Physiological and Phrenological char- 
acter of the Aztec children is closely but judi- 
ciously investigated. The writer looks upon them 
as degenerated specimens of humanity. The 
“Laws and Phenomena of Dreaming,” is a well di- 
gested article. The cause of dreaming is sensibly 
accounted for. “Progression, a universal law,” is 
rather speculative for our taste. The continuation 
of an essay on “Habit,” is most philosophically 
written, There are numerous other, and equally 
important articles. We describe none of them. 
We want our readers to purchase for themselves. 
If any of them, and we know that not a few, feel 
deeply interested in the science; surely one dollar 
per annum is but a small consideration to keep 
themselves well posted up in the matter, 





Fruit Trers.— Messrs. Editors :—I would make 
a comment or two upon an article in your May 
No, by J. A. Spear, entitled “Fruit Culture.” I 
notice your correspondent recommends slitting the 
bark of fruit trees when they become “ bark bound,” 
as it is called. Against this practice I have always 
protested as unnecesrary, inefficient, and babarous, 

I say barbarous because it looks to me that on 
the same principle you might, to make a boy grow 
faster, just “slit his skin.” Why not? since the 
bark of the tree and the skin of the body perform 
corresponding functions. I regard the practice as 
an idle whim, and have never seen a tree that was 
any the better for the operation. For this reason, 
that a good share of the sap is necessarily taken to 
form new bark and heal up the wound. Besides, 
after the wound has healed, unsightly scars are 
left. Instead of the operation named, I would 
recommend that trees be washed with a moderately 
streng “lye.” This I recommend with confidence, 
for I have tried it for years. Its main advantages 
are these :—Ist. It effectually destroys all the in- 
sects and their larve that inhabit the bark. - 2d. 
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Loosens the dead bark and canses it to fall off, 
thus giving the trunk a smooth, sleek, and healthy 
appearance. Let this be done, and I think no one 
will have occasion to split the bark. Ww. W. F. 





New Discoverres.—[In a lecture on the Har- 
mony of Law, delivered before the New London 
Ct. Lyceum, by Jonn R. Bottes, recently publish- 
ed, we find the following witty observations, which, 
we extract for the entertainment of our readers.] 

While it has generally been admitted that a 
constitutional difference exists among people as to 
their mental faculties—that some have a natural 
turn or talent for one thing, and some for another 
—the science of Phrenology attempts to account 
for this by certain cerebral developments, indicated 
by a number of bumps here and there distributed 
upon the cranium. 

Now the brain was always acknowledged, or 
supposed to be the seat of thought, but the 
moment that observing men undertook to carry 
this supposition to some tangible and practical re- 
sults, the world of scoffers is about them at once 
vying with each other in their attempts to destroy 
this infant germ of science, before it should blossom 
into infidelity or something worse,—as though 
there was a weak spot in the works of the Creator 
somewhere, which would not bear investigation, 
and if fully brought to light, would overturn his 
word! Vain fear! “ As for God, his work is per- 
fect, and the word of God abideth for ever.” 

In Germany where this doctrine was first pro- 
mulgated, the treatment it received was like Gall, 
In the United States it bas Fowler treatment. But 
since the heads of the people, in this and other coun- 
tries have been so thoroughly Combed by a great 
master of this science, it is to be hoped that their 
ideas will be rendered clearer thereby. 


Purexorocy tm Ituror, The ce mt pre- 
amble and resolutions were unanimously passed at 
New Castle, Logan County, Illinois. 

Whereas, Duct. C. H. Burrows has just closed a 
course of nine lectures in this place on Auntenty 
Physiology, and Phrenology ; profusely illustrated 
by a skeleton, manikin, plates, skulls, casts and 
paintings, therefore— 

Resolved, That we consider the above course 
of lectures highly interesting and instructive ; tend- 
ing great'y to dispel the darkness and mists that at 
present envelop these sciences. 

Resolved, That the Phr 1 delineations of 
character given by the lecturer were highly satis- 
factory, and strongly confirmatory of the science 








of Phrenol 
anested, Phat in A. 4 oo we oe an 

e phrenologist ; a ited an proficient urer 
and one who shows an intimate acquaintaince with 
the functions of the humap system. 

Resolved, That we recommend the lecturer to the 
favorable reception of those communities he may 
hereafter visit, as ae ten every way worthy of 
their confidence seams 

orgis Hoxsrr, Chairman. 





From Booxe Cousty, Kentucky, a subscriber 
writes us: “I have been areader of the invaluable 
Phrepological Journal for more than three years, 
and can most cordially recommend it to all, as the 
best journal now published fur the dissemination of 
—— knowledge, and most admirably calculated 

to dispel the dark cloud of ignorance from the minds 
of all who read it, and to lead them into the glo- 
rious light of truth. I believe the Phrenological 





Journal has done more to ameliorate the condition ot 
fallen man than any other paper in the Union, 
from the fact that it "trikes at the root of the evils 
and errors so prevalent in the world, while others 
apparently but lop off the branches. 








Parenotoey 1x Onto.—Resolved, That we, 
citizens of Coventry and Springfield, Summit re 
ty, Ohio, tender our sincere thanks to Mr. A. O. 
Leary, for his able, useful, and interesting lectures, 
—* on the sciences of Phrenology and Phys- 
lolog 

Resolved, That we believe a knowledge of the 
above sciences is indispensably necessary to the 
public good, and should be reengnized as studies in 
our common schools, and considered as a constituent 
part of a common English education. 


N. V. Attey, A. McDaniet, D. Crewenrt, Com. 


General Patires. ri 


Wowan’s Rioats Convevtios, at West Cugster, Pa. 
This is one of those periods to which a participant may re- 
vert with feelings of pleasure, consequent upon knowledge 
that the time was well bestuwed. 

Here was convened a vast assembly, (Friends predomi- 
nating,) not of the lawless, reckless, leveling, sans culottes 
order, but the grave, sober, substantial cla<s. Here was 
intellect and good i Benevol Ci ti 
ness, Firmness, were marked mental manifestations in the 
leaders, and those most deeply interested in the movement. 
Benevolence to prompt to do good ; Con<cientiousness to 
set bounds in impartial justice, to all demands; Firmness 
to give perseverance. Some other useful organs were not 
deficient. While that one particularly which venerates 
abuses even, was generally moderate, and not remarkably 
developed, in more than one or two cases. 

Some very sagacious individuals, of the baser sort of 
mind, thought they made a great discovery, and character- 
ized this convention as an abolition affair in disguise. 
What a mistake to snppose there is any disguise in the case. 
Why, it is an abolition affsir—equare. The open design is 
to Abolish Woman's Wrongs, and Accord her Rights. 
When she posses+es them, Intemperance, the use of tobac- 
co, Licentiousness, War, and Capital Punishment, are all 
doomed to eternal banishment,-in due time. 

I have, and for many years have had, a good word in fa- 
vor of Woman’s Rights, duly recognized, and that mind is 
a unit as regards sex, education being the same. When it 
comes to voting, [ hope to have a vote to prove the sinceri- 
ty of my faith. 

It would be invidious to speak of the merits of the act- 
ors in this great drama of actual life, by name, where all 
exhibited so much ear.,estness, zeal, and sincerity. Let it 
suffice them to say, they well performed their parts In a 
noble work ; and that however larger any future conven- 
tion in Pennsylvania may be, none can ever surpass this, 
its first one, in the qualities seuken of ; and to this the 
friends of the cause everywhere, and especially in that 
State, may refer with pride, in the assurance that a reform 
has begun within an intelligent and powerful circle, which 
will be productive of speedy and lasting good. 

A good work is already accomplished when we find wo- 
man, accustomed to be luoked on as frail and feeble, stand- 
ing up in the midst of the great congregation, admonishing 
manof his injustice, detailing her Wrongs, and supplica- 
ting and appealing for her Rights. Yes, that is a good 
work in itself. And how forcibly did a mother review the 
assertion that “ mothers form the man ;” and how perti- 
nently did she ask, * Who teaches my sons to chew and 
smoke tobacco, curse, swear, lie, and fight? Who to drink 
ram, gamble, and dissipate? Who te work all manner of 
evil?” and the response could only be—men. Oh, it was 
withering and just; and these noble women want a voice 
that they may protect themselves and their sons from these 
evil influences by such laws as shall reach their cases. May 
all just and generous men be found doing battle fur them 
and their mutual rights. 

Yours, with perennial hope in the dawn of the good time 
coming, G, M. Bourng. 























THE 


WATER-CURE JOURNAL, 


AND 


HERALD OF REFORM. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTEENTH VOLUME, 


Commencing July, 1852. 


Oxe or Tue Great Demanps or THe Aart is supplied 
by the Warer-Cure Journat. So urgent is that demand, 
and so satisfactory the supply, that it has attained a circula- 
tion beyond all example in periodicals of a similar charac- 
ter. We begin the Fourieenth Volume with an edition of 
Firty Tuovsaxp Copies, In the ratio of recent progress 
we may reasonably hope to print One Hoxpaep Tuovsann 
Copies, monthly, before the expiration of another year! 

Tuts Demaxp of Tue Ace 1s HeattH on the integral 
development of humanity, individual and social: this de- 
mand fluds its supply in a knowledge of the Laws or Lire, 
or a true Puysiotecy; the Natrae and Cavses of Dis- 
Base, ora true Patnotoey ; the modes of Prairication 
and InvicoraTion, Ora TRUE system of MepicaL Prac- 
Tick. 

Those and kindred subjects, constituting the Paitosorny 
or Heattu, ant comprising the Laws of Paystcat, Mor- 
AL, AND IntTeELLectTuaL Deve torment, are the especial 
sphere of the Watrea-Cure Journat ; but all that can pro- 
mote the great design of human happiness may be included, 
under its sub-title of (eration or Rerorms. 

While the achievements of the Past are the best promise 
of the Future, we may intimate that it is our intention to 
give, in our own works, an example of the Progress, Re- 
FORM, anD ImrRovement, which we would promote in the 
most vital interests of men and of society. In our writings 
and illustrations of Paystovoey;: in oar articles on the 
Paincipces and Practice of Hyproratny; in the pro- 
motion of tlyvotentc Rerorms, in food, exercive, cleanli- 
ness, tilati Jothing, education, occupations, plens- 
ures, social relations, and atl that makes that complex 
thing called Lire, we shall endeavor to make our progress 
correspond with that of the Wonpearct Ace in which we 
live. 

Let it be borne in mind, that the Watrer-Cure Journat 
isa thoroughly Popvtar Work, a work for the peop'e, and 
not the organ of a profession or sect. Its aim is to make 
every reader acq'tainted with the structure, functions in re- 
lations of his own body; and to be to every one an uner- 
ring guide in the preservation of health, or its restoration. 
it will contain the principles of science, and the facts of ex- 
perience; the wonderful statistics of Hydropathic Ertab- 
lishments, and the equally astonishing and even more con- 
vincing records of Home Practice. 

Believing the Heattu Rerorm to be the needed basis of 
all Refurms; believing that the Paevewrion or Disrase 
is easier and better than its Core: believing that Iyparo- 
paTny, for these ends, is d-stined to take the place of all 
other systems, as founled in Natvae, and adapted to the 
wants of man ; believing, also, that no agency can be more 
efficient in extending a knowledge of its principles than the 
Warter-Core Jovrnat, we rely upon the Fraienps of the 
Cause of Human Evevation, to continue their exertions, 
until a copy is within the reach of Every Famity 1s Tue 
Unsitep States. 

Tux Jovagnat will be published on the first of each 
month, devoted to the principles of Life, Health, and Hap- 
piness, on the following extremely low 


TERMS, IN ADVANCE: 


si copy, one year. $: 90 | Ten copies, one year.. $7 00 
Fos cope aan pea 400 Twenty cupies, one y'r 10 00 
Please address all letters, rost-rair, 


to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 








Pieasant axp Prorttaste Emriovment may be ob- 
tained by any numbcr of active and intelligent youre men, 
in all parts of the country. A small capital, of say from 
$25 to $50, will be necessary. Thuse who engage in this 
business will be secured from the possibility of joes, while 
the prospect for a liberal profit is unsarpassed. For full 
particulars address. post-paid, FowLers anp WELLS, Clin- 








ton Hall, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 
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ween 0 0 oer ovovovrevév 
To Lecrurers.—We have numerous applications for 

suitable Lecturing Apparatus, and are sometimes desired 

to oan our Drawings, Mudels, Casts, etc. This we cannot 


Pew Publications. 





do. Yet, we will receive orders, and furnish sets sui bi 
for lecturers, at the cost for manufacturing. This is the 
best we can do. A splendid set of Anatomical Drawings, 
(eleven figures,) the size of life, six feet high, beautifully 
colored, representing every part of the human body, may 
be had at our office for $25. They may be sent with per- 
fect safety, by exPress, to any part of the continent, at a 
small cust fur trapsportation. 





Ovr Boox anv Pertopicat Acency.—The Publishers 
of this Journal are prepared to supply all works published 
in Europe and America. They will correspond with au- 
thors concerning the publication of books and pampblets 
upon their own account, or otherwise; execute any com- 
mission for gentlemen forming libraries ; forward subscrip- 
tions for any periodical work, American or European; 
execute promptly commissions for any work of art, and 
supply accurate estimates of the cost of publishing works, 





Tue Works or Dr. Gatt.—This great work is now sold 
at $5.00. There are but very few copies for sale, and it will 
soon be out of print. Those who desire a set of the 
American edition, will do well to order it soon. The price 
of the uriginal French edition is ong HUNDRED DOLLARS. 
We sll the English travelation, in six handsume !2mo, 
volumes, in plain, lurge type, fur rive poLLars. A copy 
should be secured tor every public and private library. To 
be had at 131 Nassau-sireet, New York, and 142 Washing- 
ton-street, Bustun, 





Works on Prvstortoey.—We are frequently asked, 
“ Whatare the best works for us to read on Physivlogy 7” 
In reply, we would siy—for the beginner, we would recum- 
mend, Ist. Tae Paiycurces or Pay sivtoey 2” Applied to 
the improvement of Physical and Mental Education. By 
Andrew Combe. Price,7j cents. 2d.“ Puysiovoay, Ant- 
Mal aND Mentat:” Appiied to the Preservation and Res- 
turation of Heaith of Body and Power of Mind. By O. 8. 
Fowler. Ilustrated, price, 75 cents. 

These works may be ordered, and received by return of 
the first mail, free of postage. Address FowLers anv 
Wetts, New York. 


Co Correspondents. 


P. J.—Daguerreoty pe likenesses from which it is desired 
to have written Phrenological descriptions made, should 
be taken on a “ three-quarter view,” as it is termed by art- 
ists. Let the face be turned to one side, so that one eye 
will be about in the middle of the picture. This will show 
buth eyes, one eide of the head, and also a sufficient amount 
of the top and back head to enable us to judge very cor- 
rectly of all the organs. The hair should be laid as smooth- 
ly as possible to the head. The side of the head, of a man, 
on which the hair is parted should be presented to the in- 
strument. The plate without the case, if properly packed, 
can be safely sent us by mail. Accompanying the portrait 
please send a description of the complexion, shape of body, 
size of head in inches around, a little below where the hat 
is worn. The price for full writien description is $3. 











H. B. G.—In reply to your question, “What advantage 
will a Phrenological examination be to a business man of 
fifty ?” we will give you an {llustration, and you may judge 
for yourself, A merchent from Texas, a few days since, 
said to us that four years ago he was in New York buying 
goods, and having completed his intended purchases, came 
to our office for an examination, and was told that be was 
too cautious, and failed of the highest success in business 
by extra prudence, and that he ought to follow his judg- 
ment instead of his fears, This gave him a new idea of 
himself, and he went the next day and bought largely of a 
new kind of goods, of which he had dared to take only a 
sample, and made well by the operation. “ Since then,” 
said he, “ f have acted on the principle of dis-egurding my 
excessive Cautiousness, and obeying the dictates of reason, 
and | have been much more successful thun ever before, and 
shall ever thank Phrenulogy fur patting me on the track.” 











Cottage Residences ; or, a Series of Designs for Rural Cot- 
tages nnd Cottage Villas, and their Gardens and Grounds, 
adapted to North America, By A. J, Downine, Iilus- 
trated by numerous enzravings. 8vo., 215 pages. New 
York: John Wiley, Publisher. 


Our countrymen owe a debt of gratitude to the author of 
this work for the zeal, good judgment, and superior taste 
which he has publicly exhibited in rural architecture, and 
for the numerous plans and designs which he has laid be- 
fore them. His beautiful models may be found taking the 
place of rude and unsightly structures which had been 
thrown together, sometimes without the merit of either 
comfort or convenience, not to mention the total absence 
of taste or beauty, and that tvo at an expenre sufficient, in 
frequent cases, to have secured aii these qualities, had the 
work been well planned and adapted to the ground by a skill- 
ful architect, as Mr. Downing most certuinly is, 

His observations on gardens and grounds, with numerous 
illustrations, will prove exceedingly useful to people of 
taste, (and those desirous of acquiring it,) while his re- 
marks on “ building contracts” are judicious, and will, if 
heeded, prevent many annoying and perplexing difficulties 
on the day of settlement. We commend this and other 
works on the subject by the same author to the public. 

(Will Mr. Downing give us bis views in regard to the 
gravel wall end the octagon house? His opinion would 
have great influence on the minds of our peuple.) 

Literature anp Art.—By 8. Margaret Fuller, author 
of “A Summer on the Lakes,” “ Woman in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” etc., etc. Two parts in one volume, With 
an tutroduction, by Horace Greeley. Containing :— 

Part I,—A Short Essay on Critics; A Dialogue; The 
Two Herberts; The Prose Works of Milton; The Life of 
Sir James Mackintosth ; Modern British Poets ; Modern Dra- 
ma; Dialogue, containing sundry Glosses on Poetic Texts, 

Part Il.—Pvets of the People; Miss Barrett's Poems; 
Lives of the great Composers, including Haydn, Mozart, 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven; A Record of Impressions pro- 
duced of Mr, Allison’s Pictures; American Literature ; 
Swedenborgianism ; Methodism at the F 

Aprennix.—The Tragedy of Witcherait. 

Pablished by Fowiers anp Wetts, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. One vol. 12mo., pp.360. Price $1 00. 








Fancies of a Whimsical Man. By the author of “ Musings 
of an invahd. 12mo., pp. 281. New York: J. 8. Taylor. 


A queer title, and a queer book. If it has merit, that 
merit grows out of the ridiculous light in which it shows 
up the follies of poor, perverted human nature. Though 
truthful and correct in many of its representations, we dis- 
sent from its exaggerated and over-drawn pictures. But, 
like most other books, it has strong and weak points. 





The Pests of the Farm, By D. H. Ricaarpson. 12mo., 
pp. 135. New York: C. M. Saxton, 


A capital little book; No. 5 of those “Rvurat Hann 
Books” in course of publication. We have, in this, in- 
struction for the removal of all sorts of pests of the farm, 
such as rats, mice, hawks, foxes, wolves, bears, etc., etc. 
Such a book as may be made eminently useful by all who 
are annoyed by these mischievous and destructive “ Pests 
of the Farm.” 





The Art and Science of Penmanship. By Epwin D. Ban- 
sitr. In two Books. New York: Newman and Ivison. 


We have examined these new instruction copy books, and 
confess we rather like them. 

No person cun become a good penman, without following 
out some general style or system. If under the instraction 
of a competent teacher, the pupil is at once set right as to 
the general principles to be observed ; but if left to perfect 
himself by practice only, he must either make and adopt a 
system fur himself, or, as is more generally the case, go 
on without any, thus making his chirugrapby the awk ward, 
graceless, coarse, stiff, bungling scraw! we usually see. Of 
the particular beauty of Mr. Babbitt’s system, we cannot 
®peak at length in so short a space, but will advise those of 
our readers who have need of anything of this sort to ex- 
amine it. Price for the two buoks—post-paid—37 cents. 





Theology, and Life in the Sphercs : Deduced from 
alleged Spiritual Manifestations. By Owen G. Warren. 
Price 25 cents. New York: Fowlers and Wells, 131 Nas- 
Sau-street. Boston: 142 Washington-street, 

In his preface, the author says :— 

“In this age of inquiry and progress, it will hardly satis- 
fy the thinking mind to deny the truth of any proposition 
because it conflicts with old ideas, cherished though they 
may be by a thousand associatious, and supported by an 
array of great names which have given them an odor of 
sanctity.” 

The New York Tribune has the following :— 

“ Supernat Tuxo.oey, or Life in the Spheres : Deduced 
from alleged Spiritual Manifestations: By Owen G. War- 
REN, is decidedly the most lucid and interesting book rela- 
ting to ‘Spiritualism’ that has yet been published. If re- 
garded only as a psychological romance, it is better worth 
perusal than any novel now current. Having found some 
of the works of this school decidedly hard reading, we 
took this in hand rather out of regard to the autoor (in 
whuse integrity we have all confidence) than from any at- 
traction to the subject; but, having begun it, we could 
hardly lay it down till it was fluished; and we advise all 
outsiders, who would like to know what these ‘Spiritual 
Manifestations’ are, and whither they tend, to procure ‘ Su- 
pernal Theology,’ which covers but 112 pages, and costs but 
a quarter,” 





Crayon Sketches and Of-Hand Takings of Distinguished 
American Statesmen, Orators, Divines, Essayixts, F.di- 
tors, Poets, and Philanthropists. By G. W. Buncay. 
l2mo., pp. 156. Boston: Stacy & Richardson, 

Its title is expressive of the subjects treated. The book, 
though small, contains many original thoughts, as well as 
original modes of expressing them. 

Mr. Bungay’s pictures are painted in such astyle that you 
feel the presence of the in:lividual described, and they bear 
evidence that he has studied human character through the 
eyes of Physiolugy and Phrenology, and in some cases 
makes use of Phrenological terms—which, by the way, ex- 
press more with the same number of words then can be 
done in any other manner. Finally, G. W. Bungay has 
made a good buok, is a good man, and we hope he may 
live long to bless mankind with moral, social, and intellec- 
tual instruction. 


The Approaching Crisis. Being a Review of Dr. Bush- 
neli’s recent Lectures on Supernaturalism, By A.J. Da- 
vis. Published by the author, and for sale by J. 8. Red- 
fieid, and Fowlers and Wells, New York. pp. 221 octavo. 
The Harmonial Philosophy, as taught by Mr. Davis, is 

given in the following extraci, namely, that “ Progress is a 

law of Deity ; that nature is the receptacle of the Spirit of 

God ; that everything is perpetually advancing from bad to 

better—from matter to mind—from earth to heaven; that 

‘the machine’ can never be perfected—that the Deity can- 

not be ‘ turuing a crank ;’ because he is the great Positive 

Mind, enlivening and controlling the materiad and spiritual 

universe, with an unerring and unchangeable government.” 

The book will be read with interest, discrimination, favors, 
and frowns. We commend it to the sane and sensible public. 


and P. . By A . 
8, New Yorke ot. Rediield. a, eee 

In Lyra, Miss Carey has represented too large a class of 
the inhabitants of this beautiful world. Would there were 
fewer disposed to call this sphere a “vale of tears.” 

Let such people look at themselves in the glass presented 
by Lyra’s lament, and some of the other poems. We never 
sympathized with the adage, “Misery loves company,” but 
surmised it smacked of tou much selfishness to want sadness 
to prevail because, forsooth, one has met with sorow or 
trials. Let all rather receive these things as sent for some 
wise purpose, and look for the silver which Eliza Cook says 
lines every cloud, 


ay Tagg ew oR Wittiam fend eg he 428. 

New York: J, 8. Redileid. 

Some love to read and hear of “old times,” while others 
prefer the new, and are more interested in the fature than 
the past. This is just such a book as the former class will like 
toread. The author is well known to all magazine readers. 
The book is got up in good style. . 
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The American Bird Fancier. By D. J. Baowne. 12mo., 
pp. 100, Price, 25 cents, New York: C. M, Saxton. 
Than the study of birds, nothing in the whole range of 

Natural History interested Dr. Gali more. He lived and 

died among his birds, large sumbers of which he always 

kept in his house. 

The little book before us is a convenient and sufficiently 
complete guide for the management, breeding, and training 
of birds. Nor do we kuow of a better one. 








Aiduertisements. 








Tae Sctewce or Soctetry.--Part I. The True Constitu- 
tion of Government im the Sovereignty of the Individaal. 
Part [f. Cost, the Limit of Price, a Scientific Measure of 
Honesty in Trade. Two parts in one volume. By Srernen 
Peart Anprews. Published by Fowrers anv Wetts, 
New York and Boston. Price, 75 cents. 


To Pustusners.-Tue New Yorx Strereoryre Asso- 
ctation is supplied with the modern styles of plain and 
fancy types, other materials for doing the of Book- 
work, pamphiets, bills, labels, and everything ia the line of 
Stereotyping, in the first style of the art, with promptness 
and at the lowest rates. Application may be made to the 
manager, J. Davigs, at the establishment, 201 William-st., 
New York, or to L. A. Roserts, Secretary. 


Reference—Messrs, Fowlers and Weils, N. Y. my. tf. 


Boots & Fostex, Waovesace anv Retain Crorniers, 
No. 27 Courtland-street, New York, have completed one of 
the most extensive and best arranged establishments In the 
United States, where they employ none but the most skill- 
ful workmen ; and their own experience for years in con- 
ducting the business affords them every possible facility for 
supplying at the same time the best and cheapest goods in 
the market. 


The assortment of Messrs. Booth & Foster consists of 
every article necessary for gentlemen's wear, to which they 
are almost daily addiog from new importations, so that their 
supply presents constantly a variety of the latest and most 
approved fashions. They respectfully invite all who are 
incredulvus of their assertion to call and prove its truth. 
Merchants and others visiting the city should not think of 

urchasing el-ew here until they have cailed on Boots & 

‘oster. [9 Strict punctuality observed in filling all or- 
ders.—July it. 


Orrice op Conresroxpence, Washington City, D. C— 
A letter 7, business, addressed to wt and in- 
closing a five dollars, will _—? 8 satisfactory reply. 

Rereaences.—R. Wallach, 8. Marshal; W. Lenox, 
Mayor; Jo. Gules, of the “ in 377 R. Ww. 

Banker. T. ©. CONOLLY, 
Office of Correspondence, Washington, D. C. 


tH Evrrors who place the above notice, with this note, 
among tha business cards in their columns, may at al! times 
command the services of this office. T.C.C. mar, 64. 


Buace’s Parent FPiae-rroor Patnt.—The original and 
only genuine article that can be sold or used without in- 
fringing my Pateat, and which,in afew months after ap- 
plied, turns to sLaT# or stone, forming acomplete rxamet 
Or COAT OF MAIL, over whatever covered, bidding defiance 
to fre, water, or weather. It has now beenin use over 
seven years, and where first applied is now like astone. 

Look out for WoRTHLESs by oe pecan of 

pled persons are grinding up stone various 
cide ot worthless stuff,and endeavoring to sell it as Fire- 
Proof Paint. I haverecently commenced three stiitsagainst 
parties infringing my rights, and am ee pe hed ig 
cute every one { can The genuine, either in dry 
wder or ground in oil, of different colors, can at alltimes 
be had at the General pores oS Pearl-sireet, New York, 
from the patentee, Wu. BLAKE. mar. tf, 


Vapor Batras.—John Hanna, of 86 Forsyth-street (near 
Grand) N. Y., will administer Vapor Baths daily, from 9 
A.M.to10 P.M. A female will be im atiendance to wait 
on Ladies.—Nov. tf. b. 


Setrno’s Anglesey Leg and Artificial Hand, manufactur- 
ed by Wictiam Secrno, 24 Spring-street, New York. dec.ly 


B. F. Macvras, Dewrtst, successor to the late Jonn 
Buroe ct, (with whom he was associated during five years,) 
continues to the Dentat Paroresstowin its various 
branches as usual, at No, 2 Union Place and Square, corner 
of Fourteenth-street, New York.—Jan. ly. 











A. G, Baverk, manufactarer of the Boehm flute, 181 
“a 


New ¥ also manufactures 
descri 2. — 





THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


DEVOTED TO 


Science, Literature, and Gencral Intelligence. 
PROSPECTUS FOR VOL. XVI. 
Commencing July, 1852. 


Tue Parerotoercat Journat is published in New York 
on the first of each month, devoted to Science, Literature, 
and General Intelligence. 


Purenotoer forms a leading feature, which will be fally 
explained, amply iustrated with portraits of the virtuous 
and vicious, and its doctrines applied to all the practical 
interests and pursuits of the Human Race. 

Puysio.oey, or the Laws of Life and Health, will be 
clearly defined, extensively illustrated, and made interest- 
ing and profitable to all. 

Home Epvucation will occupy much attention, and be 
just the kind of knowledge that the mother requires, as a 
guide in the discharge of her important duties. 


Youne Men will find the Journal a friend and foster- 
father, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from vice, 
and to prepare them for usefulness and success in life. 


Maecretism, which seems to open to the world a new 
field of interest in the empire of mind, will be unfolded, 
and a rational explanation given of its phenomena. 

Acrtcuttere will receive much attention, and make the 
Journal eminently valuable to the farmer, and indeed to all 
who have a fruit tree or a garden. 

Mecnanicat.—As at least one-half the wealth of the 
world comes through the exercise of the faculty of Con- 
siructiveness, the various mechanical arts will be encour- 
aged, new inventions explained and illustrated with spirited 
engravings. 

Tue Naturat Sciences, Art, Literature, Mechanism, 
Agriculture, and General Lntelligence, will constitute an es- 
sential feature for 1852. . 

Enoravines, to iliustrate the leading topics of the Jour- 
nal, will commend this vol to all read 

Tax Mecnantc, the Farmer, the Professional Man, the 
Student, the Teacher, and the Mother, will find each num- 
ber of the Journal an instructive and valuable compasion, 


To Fairxps anp Co-Worxers—.Every individual who is 
interested in human progress, is earnestly invited to aid in 
the circulation of this Journal. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE: 
Single copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten copies, one year, $7 00 
Five copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty copies,oney’r, 10 00 
Please address all letters, post-Ppaip, to 
FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 131 Nassau-st., New York. 
tH” The New Volame commences in July, 1252. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ocn Fatexps axp Co-Workers in the diffusion of Phre- 
nological and Physiological Science, will desire to see 
EVERY raMity provided with a copy of this man-reforming 
Journal for 1852, Now is the time to Jend this good cause 
your aid. It will cost you but an earnest and honest word, 
and that word may send lasting blessings to unborn thou- 
sands. 

Those who have read one volume of the Journal, will 
find little difficalty in convincing any reasonable mind of 
the paramount advantages of Phrenology and Physiology 
in self-improvement, and the proper develupment and 
training of the rising generation, a knowledge of which 
may be obtained through the Phrenologica) Journal. 


This Journal will be sent in clubs to different post-offices 
when desired, as it frequently happens that old subscribers 
wish to make a present of a volume to their friends who re- 
side im other places. 











Money on all specie-paying banks will be received in pay- 
ment for the Journal. Several bank-notes or postage-stamps 
may be inclosed in a letter without increasing the postage. 


Drafts on New York, Philadelphia, or Boston, always pre- 
ferred. Large sums should be sent in drafte or checks, 
payable to the order of Fdwiers and Wells. 





All letters addressed to the Publishers, to insure their 
receipt, should be plainly written, containing the name of 
the Post-orrice, County, and Stats, 


Now is the time to form Clubs for the Journal for 1852, 
All subscriptions commence and close with the Volume. 


Sreciat Notice.—All letters and other communications 
designed for the Journal, should be post-paid and directed 
to Fowiers anp Wexts, 131 Nassau-street, New York. 








Tue Parenotogicat Bust, designed for learners, show- 
ing the exact location of all the Organs, may be packed and 
sent by Express, or as freight [not by mail] to any part of 
the globe. Price, including box for Packing, $1 25. Ad- 
dress, post-paid, FowLers anp Weus, 131 Nassau-street, 
New York. 





Tar Puoonocraraic Teacner.—An inductive exposition 
of Phonography. intended to afford complete and thorough 
instruction to those who have not the assistance of an oral 
teacher, By E. Wesster. Price, 40 cents. Fowlers and 
Wells, Publishers. Agents, Teachers, and Trade supplied 
at No. 131 Nassaa-street, New York, and No. 142 W ing- 
ton-street, 

Phonography has now become a fixed fact. It has found 
aniche from which it cannot be forced. A more philo- 
sophical, convenient, and efficient procese has not been in- 
vented. Itissimple. A child learns it readily. The pres- 
ent manaal is intended to aid the learner in Phonography— 
in the work of self instruction. With the rules and exam- 

les which it presents, there is no need of an oral teacher. 

verything is clear. A few days’ study will make the pupil 
master of the principtes of the sci and at the close of 
the cuurse, he cannut fail to become well-grounded in the 
elements of the English language.—Vew York Tribune. 








Fowters axp Wetts have all works on Phonography, 
Hydropathy, Physiology, Magnetism, Phrenology, and the 
Natural Sciences generally. Booksellers supplied on the 
most liberal terms.—July tf. 





Tae Porenovoaicat Casinet contains Busts and Casts 
from the heads of the most distinguished mem that ever 
lived: Skulis, both human and animal, from all quarters of 
the globe, ‘including Pirates, Robbers, Marderers, and 
Thieves: also numerous Paintings and Drawings of cele- 
brated individuals, living and dead: and is always open 
free to visitors. 





Sratpina’s Impnovep Granam Frove is for sale at N. 
H. Wolfe's, No. 17 South-street, New York ; John D. Gard- 
ner & Co., Flour Commission Me ts, Boston ; Wyman 
R. Barrett, Commission Merchant, Albany; and by L. A. 
Spalding, Lockport, New York. 

This four is made of the best R eeny Moma wheat, and 
warranted superior to any flour hitherto known as G 


oom. Ly Mg ey of Sues = 
es, pie-cru where used ly approved. 
Try it and then judge.—June 6t. 





82 Nassav-staert.—Boot-makers’ Union Association—- 
shoes, and gaiters at retail and wholesale prices. [.9t. 





cuines.—These Machines differ from 
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